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INTRODUCTION 


HIS is the first number of a series of 
studies in which I propose to exhibit 
different phases of student life in 

the University of Toronto, and to trace the 
changes, sometimes sudden but ephemeral, at 
other times infinitesimal but lasting, which 
have taken place during the past fifty years 
in the moral, social and intellectual habits of 
the student body. 


Instead of using the weapons of the logi- 
cian, of the philosopher, or of the analytical 
essayist, I have chosen the simple and direct 
method of sketching individual types; rely- 
ing on the critical vision and judgment of 
my readers to make the necessary general- 
izations, and to apply, in dubious cases, the 
- maxim of the poet Virgil, ‘‘ex uno disce 
omnes.’’ 


Although I have, at times, used the privi- 
leged brush of Romance and painted some 
of my characters in vivid colours, where I 
should, perhaps, have used more sombre 
hues;.and have thrown a halo round others, 
long since departed, so that they appear not 
as they really were but as they might have 


been; yet, on the whole, my types are con- 
sistent and drawn true to Life. 


It may be that, to the students of the 
present day, who travel swiftly and hurried- 
ly over broad and shining roads that lead to 
Pleasure, Wealth, or Fame, these sketches 
may seem dull and ancient, devoid of modern 
culture, out of date, out of place; but I put 
them here on record in the knowledge that 
they represent the Past, and will be appre- 
ciated at least by the chosen few who have 
reached the happy stage where nothing 
appeals to them so much as old memories, 
old voices, and the faces of old friends. 


University of Toronto, August 21, 1923. 
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THE ONION CLUB 


T WAS in my freshman year, 
1876-7, that I first had the 
pleasure of attending, in 
company with the immortal 
Dune, a regular meeting of 
the members of the Onion 
Club. 


Dune was a classical man, 
roomed at Knox College, 
and, at one time, had ser- 
iously thought of taking a course in Theology 
and entering the Church, but, under the 
tutelage of Sandy Innes, (of whom more 
hereafter), had finally abandoned the idea 
and taken to Law. 


He could sing and dance, play the fiddle 
and a fair game of whist, casino, cut-throat 
euchre, or of poker when the stakes were not 
too high: could kill a duck upon the wing at 
thirty yards and a running deer at twice 
that distance: was always hard-up or sailing 
very close to the wind: ready to match cop- 
pers, throw the bones, or engage in a little 
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game of billiards for any sum not exceeding 
his limit, a quarter of a dollar. 

Tall, well-made, rugged, with a constitu- 
tion derived from a long line of ancestors fed 
on oatmeal, hair standing straight up on end, 
a pleasant face, with regular features and 
hazel eyes, he was the personification of good 
humour and indifference, a firm believer in 
the laws of Chance and in the utility of pro- 
pitiating the Fates, and, yet, withal, slightly 
vain, tinged with pride, a little bit of a dandy, 
and a true child of Fancy and Imagination. 

When his exchequer was low he would 
spout forth Greek and Latin proverbs to 
prove that some day, somehow, his Luck 
would change; buoyed up on a sea of adver- 
sity by his favourite motto, ‘‘dum spiro 
spero’’ he would fix his eyes on the distant 
star of Hope and think of a future day when 
he would land, with flying colours, on the 
shore of Prosperity and lead the life of a 
gentleman of leisure, sauntering along that 
pleasant road, hemmed in by flowers and lit 
by a cloudless sky which is known to the 
vulgar by the name of Kasy Street. 

Having camped out a great deal in his 
youth he became, perforce, an excellent cook 
and forager, and could make you, on a grate 
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fire or charcoal burner, a cup of tea, coffee, 
chocolate or cocoa, at a minute’s notice. 

When he left Knox and took a room, lodg- 
ing only, near the corner of Yonge and 
College Streets, at that time an outpost of 
civilization, you might drop in any cold win- 
ter morning on your way to lectures, and 
Dune would give you, as a substitute for 
some long-winded dissertation on the Integ- 
ral Calculus or the principles of Inductive 
Logic, or on the properties of Chlorine, the 
finest dish of liver and bacon, with coffee and 
brown bread to boot, that ever entered the 
mouth of a hungry student. 

Given a coal stove, or a gas burner, he 
could produce a meal fit for any Professor 
of Gastronomics and Economics combined, 
Once I saw him in an emergency, when all his 
latent powers were called into action, hurry 
over to Yonge street, make his purchases, 
return and prepare a dinner for three 
“quorum pars magna fui,’ consisting of 
broiled steak (porterhouse) and _ fried 
onions, buckwheat pancakes and maple 
syrup, a two-quart pail of foaming beer; 
all ready in half an hour, for the small sum 
of sixty-three cents. | 

Not bad for one whose chief duty at the 
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University was to acquire a working know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin and to become 
acquainted with the best literature in those 
languages so that he might in proper so- 
ciety, and when opportunity arose, make 
quotations from Horace or Virgil, recite a 
song of Anacreon, or discuss the properties 
of the ablative absolute! 

From what has been herein stated it will 
be readily believed that Dune, although a 
freshman, had been chosen, without hesita- 
tion and by a unanimous vote to act in the 
capacity of swmposiarchos or arbiter biben- 
di of the Onion Club for the academic year 
1876-7. | 

It is necessary to explain for the benefit 
of all those who are unfamiliar with classical 
literature and the customs of the ancients 
that the symposiarch was the highest official 
at a symposion or drinking party of the 
Greeks, and corresponded somewhat to the 
(1) magister bibendi of the Romans; his ’ 
office giving him absolute control over the 
members of the meeting, who amused them- 
selves by light conversation, sometimes by 
discourses on philosophy, by music, dancing, 
or games of chance; although in accordance 


(1) These figures refer to notes in the appendix. 
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with the real meaning of the word sympos- 
ion, drinking was their chief business. 

Behold me then, accompanied by the im- 
mortal Dunc, stepping forth, on a cold night 
in February, into the dark and silent soli- 
tude of Grosvenor street, the snow at zero 
hissing and crackling beneath our feet, the 
board sidewalks emitting explosive noises 
like rifle shots, and a solitary gas lamp, dim 
and flickering in the distance, sending forth 
its frozen rays and casting across the icy 
roadway long feathery shadows that danced 
and staggered in the wavering light like 
drunken ghosts, as we rounded the corner 
and started down Yonge street to the gro- 
cery and provision store, over which was 
situated Sandy Innes’ room, first floor up, 
private entrance: a most convenient way 
station for all those gentlemen of leisure 
who had a few hours at their disposal, day 
or night, to take a peep into the joyous 
regions of Bohemia; where were wont to 
mingle every Saturday evening, the worship- 
pers of the red and golden bulbs: eating, 
drinking, singing, making merry. 

As we hurried along, I heard, across 
an open space that stretched westward 
to the Queen’s Park, the faint, familiar 
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tinkling of the Residence bell summon- 
ing the students to a late dinner, 
and the fire hall gong struck seven 
o’clock just as we reached our destination: 
where, mounting the narrow, high-pitched 
stairway, we were met by Sandy on the little 
platform leading to his room. 

He looked imposing in a fine dress 
suit of black, which he was entitled 
to wear, being in his final year and 
an Honour man in Science; when Dune 
presented me, he stood erect, bowed, shook 
hands, and, as he bade me enter his room, 
Junior primus, stood at the doorway and 
delivered a speech of welcome. 

‘‘T have much pleasure,’’ said he, ‘‘in 
ereeting you, not only on your own account, 
but also as a friend of my greatest friend, 
James Moir Duncan, who acts as your 
sponsor. I bid you welcome to my room, and 
grant you all its privileges; as my guest, I 
shall give you a seat of honour on my right 
hand. 

‘‘T suppose you are familiar with the fact 
that the ancient Egyptians worshipped the 
onion and that the word itself means one- 
ness and is practically synonymous with 
union? No? Well, such is the case: and the 
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motto of our Club, therefore, which I had 
the honour and distinction of selecting, sig- 
nifies that we worship the bulbous plant of 
the lily tribe not only on account of its 
material qualities with which we are all so 
familiar, but also on account of its being, in 
our imagination at least, a symbol of unity. 

‘‘In respect of the meeting here tonight, 
let me say that, although some of our mem- 
bers are poor, others needy, and perhaps a 
few of us may appear occasionally im 
extremis, yet I would have you understand 
that those who enter this room are bound tu 
one another by the tie of equality, each to 
each. 

‘‘Moreover, being a gentleman myself, it 
follows, by the very law of equality and one- 
ness which is our key-note, that all must be, 
in accordance with a well-known axiom of 
Euclid, gentlemen, if not per se, at least pro 
tempore, once they have crossed the thresh- 
old of my door.”’ 

Here Dunc winked at me with the eye re- 
mote from the speaker, but, being caught in 
the act, was at once reproved by Sandy who 
chided him for his disrespect, told him to 
beware of irreverence in every shape and 
form, as it was exceedingly unbecoming to a 
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freshman, reminded him of Old Grimes, (2), 
the famous gentleman about whom Dunc 
was always singing, and, holding out a long 
warning forefinger, quoted to him the old 
proverb which states that ‘‘only rascals 
wink.’’ 

Then, turning again to me, he continued: 
‘‘You will be pleased to observe, also, that 
within the confines of my room, we have 
neither rules nor regulations, for, being 
gentlemen, we are guided by our instincts, 
which tell us what our duty is, in every affair 
of life, however small or trivial. The only 
regulation, if such it may be called, which I 
have, is posted there.’’ 

And he pointed to a square piece of card- 
board, dark with smoke and age, which was 
pinned securely to the wall with thumb-tacks 
and contained the solemn warning: 

Do not light matches at the reading lamp. 
Inght them on the stove. 

He then handed me a chair, and, along 
with Dune, proceeded to make arrangements 
for the evening’s entertainment, while I sat 
quietly down and tried to. grow accustomed 
to my surroundings, and to observe the room 
in which gentlemen were accustomed to 
meet, to think, to speak, to act. 
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It contained a pot-bellied stove of formid- 
able dimensions, a double cone in shape, with 
a huge ring around the bottom, that formed 
a welcome rest for the weary feet of cold or 
half-frozen visitors; nearby, a long pine 
table capable of seating a dozen or more, a 
wooden bench, several wooden chairs with 
broken backs, and a gaping boot-jack; along 
the southern wall, reminiscent of the grocery 
store below, ran a wide shelf which Dunc 
proceeded to decorate for the symposion of 
the evening: red and yellow onions, a basin 
filled with cabin biscuits, familiarly known 
as hard tack, a box of red herrings, condi- 
ments, and a five gallon keg of lager beer; 
while Sandy brought from a little room ad- 
joining, where he slept, a dozen or more 
pewter mugs and tumblers, a few plates, and 
a great wedge of cheese. 

Nailed to the shelf was a tobacco-cutter, 
alongside of which were several plugs of 
the soothing weed, both mild and strong, a 
bunch of French-Canadian twist (known as 
tabac canadien), and a few squares of chew- 
ing tobacco. Between the windows stood a 
little cottage piano and a pile of music over- 
flowing from a discarded biscuit box: and in 
a bookease standing just behind the beer keg 
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were Sandy’s well-thumbed books on Natural 
Science, a blowpipe and candle, some glisten- 
ing minerals, a Bible, and four volumes of 
Plutarch’s lives of illustrious men. 


Meanwhile, the members of the Club be- 
gan to arrive: some, well-clad, well-fed, with 
rosy cheeks, bright-eyed; others, with cloth- 
ing just a trifle worn, their boots perhaps 
unpolished, carrying with them a trace of 
that indefinable atmosphere which indicates 
the boundary line separating the poor man 
from the rich; one, in particular I noticed, 
without an overcoat, a muffler wrapped 
around his neck, a slender frame, bowed and 
bent from poring over books, black curling 
hair, white-faced, pinched cheeks, paralyzed 
with cold; who, after warming themselves 
beside the stove and chatting for a few min- 
utes with one another, sat down around the 
table, each one taking, apparently, the seat 
to which he had been allotted; at half past 
seven Sandy took the chair at the head of the 
table, placed me on his right hand, and in- 
troduced me to the assembly, while Dune took 
the other seat of honour at the foot of the 
table, as the meeting was called to order by 
the Chairman. 
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The white-faced gentleman of the muffler, 
known to the members as Curly, who sat on 
my right and who had already informed me 
that he was a medical student by day, a 
newspaper reporter at night, also secretary- 
_ treasurer of the Club, then proceeded to read 
the minutes of the previous meeting; which 
were duly approved and signed by Sandy. 

Under the first order of business I was 
elected a member of the Onion Club, and, 
after being congratulated heartily by the 
Chairman on the fact that I had been admit- 
ted to a Club where all were equal and 
ability constituted the entrance fee, I was 
called upon for a speech, or song, or dance: 
and recited the following verse which I had 
taken the precaution of composing a few 
days before, Dunc having intimated to me 
that some such effort would be expected 
from me as a test of quality, on the night of 
my election, and also that a short Ode, writ- 
ten after the manner of Horace but in lam- 
bic pentameters, would be most suitable for 
the occasion. 

Ode to the Onion 
Some like the Onion, when it’s fried, with steak, 


- And others you could ne’er induce to take 


It anyway but roast; while those who find 
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That their digestion’s poor no other kind 

Would care to eat but boiled: boiled ones, they say, 
Digest sometimes in less than half a day 

And do not taint the breath. 

But, if you have digestion good, be sure 

To eat the Onion raw, for it will cure 

All ills that flesh is heir to, and besides, 

It throws a halo round you that divides 

You from the madding crowd, and though some may 
Object because it leave a trace next day— 

Ah! well, we cannot all objections meet; 

For bitter always follows after sweet. 





When I finished, there was much applause, 
and immediately Dune ordered all to rise, 
me sitting, to fill their glasses at the beer- 
keg, and to drink my health, after which they 
sang the good old college chorus, ‘‘For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.’’ 

Under business arising out of the minutes 
Curly next brought up a little matter of ex- 
penditure which caused considerable discus- 
sion. 
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It appeared that a surplus of two dollars 
and seventy-nine cents had been left in the 
treasury from the proceeds of the poker 
games at the last meeting, and, as such sur- 
plus was always given to charity, a special 
by-law to that effect having been introduced 
by a theolog (3) from Knox, the question 
now arose whether this sum was to be given 
to the Foreign Missionary Society or to the 
Orphans’ Home. The Chairman called on 
the members for their opinions, and I soon 
saw that the meeting was about equally 
divided on the respective merits of the 
Orphan and the Heathen Chinee. However, 
before putting the question to a vote, Sandy 
asked permission to say a few words him- 
self, and I heard Dunc say, in a _ pig’s 
-whisper : 

Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tene- 
bant (4). 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘the question 
to be settled here this evening is most ser- 
ious, not because of the intrinsic value of the 
offering we intend to make, but on account 
of the principle involved; which, although it 
may not form the fundamental basis of all 
deeds of kindness, should at least underlie 
every act of charity. 
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‘‘The principle to which I refer is contain- 
ed in the two Latin words summum 
bonum: and, once having admitted this prin- 
ciple as being applicable to the giving of 
charity, I fail to see how you, as reasoning 
beings, trained in an institution where the 
intelligence of the country is focused, can - 
refuse to cast a vote on behalf of those poor 
homeless outcasts usually classified under 
the name of Orphans, who have been, ever 
since the time of Christ, or, to be more exact, 
of the Roman Emperor Trojan, supported by 
public and private charity. 

‘‘As for foreign missions they are, to me, 
nothing but the spawn of well-meaning fan- 
atics, who would travel to India or to China 
and preach the doctrine of modern religion 
to some yellow heathen with unfathomable 
thoughts and eyes, habits formed before the 
time of Noah, and a pedigree of many thou- 
sand years; when their own people here 
stand all around (waving his hands in the 
direction of St. John’s Ward) (5) waiting 
with open mouths and ears to swallow the 
gospel of Christ. é 

““T might dilate at length on the meaning of 
the word charity and tell you how, from be- 
ing applied to the immaterial, it has grad- 
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ually become identified with things mate- 
rial: [ might preach to you about the various 
classes into which the term is philosophic- 
ally divided, of its history and the history 
of charitable institutions; but I flatter my- 
self I know my duty as Chairman of this 
Club and shall refrain from expressing 
myself too freely; only, gentlemen, let me 
take the liberty of saying that, when you 
vote, bear in mind two facts, firstly, amidst 
all the gradations of social outlawry, no in- 
dividual group deserves so much sympathy, 
pity, charity, as the poor misguided orphan; 
secondly, in spite of what the sophists say 
about charity belonging to no race, no age, 
no religion, bear in mind, I repeat, the in- . 
struction received from the New Testament 
in the epistle of Peter to the effect that 
‘charity begins at home’.’’ (6) 

Loud clapping of hands followed from the 
majority, and Sandy announced that, before 
the question was put, ten minutes would be 
allowed for private discussion and _ inter- 
change of opinions; drinks all around were 
ordered by Dunc; each one filled his glass at 
the beer keg; pipes were lighted; and soon 
the room became a mingled cloud of con- 
versation, smoke and laughter. 
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There was no doubt about the issue of the 
vote: at least two had been influenced by 
Sandy’s eloquence and _ reasoning, both 
mathematical men, Jim McDougall of the 
Second Year and Johnny Cox, (7) an honour 
rman of the Third Year; Curly, who had 
been, in the beginning, strong for foreign 
missions, began to waver under the fire of 
Dune’s battery, and, at length, decided to 
cast his ballot against the heathen; when the 
final vote was taken, the score stood nine to 
three in favour of the Orphans’ Home. 

Suddenly Dune, whose eyes travelled 
quickly around the table, to make sure of 
the score, stood up, and having counted 
aloud our number, informed us in a grave 
tone of voice that there were thirteen 
members present: twelve voters and _ the 
Chairman, 

Great consternation prevailed, in spite of 
the bravado of Johnny Cox, who ridiculed 
the idea of ill-luck following any particular 
number; someone suggested that lots be 
drawn to determine who should depart and 
thus reduce our number to twelve; at’ which 
remark I rose, with red face and burning 
ears, and assured the meeting that, as I was 
the ultimate member, I felt that I should be 
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the victim; but nobody would listen to such 
a proposal, and Sandy was just about to 
arrange for the drawing of lots to determine 
who should go, when Dune rose, went quickly 
into Sandy’s little bed-room, grabbed his 
cap, and, putting it on his head, turned, 
called out, ‘‘I’ll be with you in a minute, 
wait for me,’’ and rushed from the room, 
dashing headlong down the stairs out into 
the frosty street. 


For several minutes we waited patiently, © 
some with folded hands, others blowing 
huge, rolling clouds of smoke up toward the 
ceiling. Beside the stove, a great pipe of 
meerschaum in one hand, the other support- 
ing a pewter mug of beer that nestled in his 
lap, his feet upon the iron fender ring, his 
tilted chair just on the verge of instability, 
sat Johnny Cox, who suddenly broke the 
silence that had fallen on the meeting with 
his deep bass voice, issuing protests against 
the superstition of the age. 

“Talk about the heathen,’’ said he, ‘‘who, 
in his blindness, bows down to wood and 
stone: what about us and the idol of super- 
stition that we have just set up, here in this 
very room?’’ 
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‘‘Are you prepared to prove to me that the 
number thirteen differs in any way, physic- 
al, numerical, or metaphysical, from the 
number twelve, except by a single integer?’’ 

‘‘We know that Christ and his disciples 
sat down, thirteen in number, at the Last 
Supper, and, shortly after, Christ was cruci- 
fied,’’ said one of the theologs; ‘Show do you 
account for that?’’ 





‘‘Not because there were thirteen people 
present,’’ replied Johnny, ‘‘but because 
there was a traitor Judas amongst them— 
and I hope there are no traitors here. Now 
let me ask you a few questions. Please to 
inform me why the great country to the 
south of us, commonly ealled the United 
States, has been so prosperous. Is it be- 
cause they started out in life with thirteen 
states, thirteen stars and thirteen stripes on 
their flag, or because they chose a national 
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motto, ‘e pluribus wnum,’ consisting of 
thirteen letters? Did you know that the 
great American eagle has thirteen feathers 
in each wing? No? Well, so much the worse 
for you. Did you know that the eagle holds 
a sheaf of thirteen arrows in his left claw? 
Probably not. Do you see that piano over 
there? Anything the matter with it? No, 
sir, not much. But it has eight white keys 
and five black keys in each octave, thirteen 
in all. Never heard of the scale of equal 
temperament being unlucky, did you, What 
about a deck of cards? Thirteen in each 
suit. Four thirteens in fact. Why, I could 
sit here all night and give you—”’ 

But we heard no more of his argument, 
for Dunc broke into the room as suddenly 
as he had left, stood, stamping the frozen 
snow from his polished boots, and, pointing 
towards the landing, exclaimed, Hic est. We 
heard the tread of heavy feet approaching, 
labouring up the steps, one by one; and, a 
few seconds later, there appeared, framed 
like a picture of Santa Claus in the doorway, 
all covered with frost and drifted snow, 
icicles hanging from his long moustaches and 
grizzled whiskers, the familiar face and 
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figure of Policeman Jack Moriarty, of Sta- 
tion number three. 

With true Scottish foresight Dune had 
applied the principle of addition instead of 
subtraction to the case in point, and, remem- 
bering that Moriarty was always relieved on 
his beat at eight o’clock each Saturday 
night, had rushed up to the corner of Yonge 
and Grenville streets and captured him as 
he was on the point of starting homewards; 
and, in a few minutes, had succeeded, with 
the aid of a nimble tongue, in persuading 
him to remove our taboo and to become, for 
one night only, the fourteenth member of 
the Onion Club. 

A big strong frame, a face that, in repose, 
wore a strange time-sobered look, Moriarty, 
though nearing middle age, was still a hand- 
some fellow, the King-pin of the Force, and 
might have been Inspector of his district 
had he not preferred to saunter, year by 
year, along some favourite beat, amongst his 
friends, and live, as he had always lived, 
out in the open air. 

Not bound by rigid ties of routine, nor 
harsh to those who failed to follow strictly 
the letter of the Law, he was rather inclined 
to mercy, kind to beggars and homeless 
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urchins, always willing to lend a_ helping 
_ hand to the weak and erring of the gentler 
sex and to repentant sinners. 


He had a curious thirst for knowledge that 
seemed to grow with age; almost any even- 
ing you would be sure to find him down m 
the old Mechanics’ Institute on Church 
street, poring over books on religion or phil- 
osophy and old musty volumes with ancient 
wood-cuts which set forth in mediaeval 
language the legends of Greece and Rome. 

A well-known figure on the College avenue 
beat, where he had spent the greater portion 
of his life, a student in his own peculiar way, 
he was always friendly with the students, 
who daily crossed his path in winter time, 
ready to discuss with them, in a brogue as 
Trish as if he had landed fresh from Cork, 
the abstract questions of the day, to give 
them good advice or assist them when their 
funds were low: when any one of them got 
into serious trouble in the town there was 
no one could straighten out the tangle so 
quickly as good old Jack. 

He was, therefore, hailed with ex- 
clamations of delight which almost 
approached a cheer. Sandy took pos- 
session of his fur cap, belt, and great 
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coat, dusted off the snow, and hung them 
up; gave him a pair of his own slippers, 
number twelve. In a few minutes, you might 
have seen him sitting cheerfully in Johnny 
Cox’s chair beside the stove, toasting his 
toes, while Johnny himself catered to his 
inward wants, placing before him a plate of 
biscuits, cheese, sliced onions, and pouring 
out a flowing mug of beer, mulled it with a 
white-hot poker and presented it to him with 
a graceful bow; after which we were all 
again called to order by the Chairman and 
asked to elect, in proper form, pro tempore, 


Moriarty, as an honorary member of the 
Club. 


Dune, as symposiarch, then took charge of 
the evening’s proceedings and, knowing all 
the members intimately, soon arranged them 
in congenial groups, sorting them out like a 
skilful physician, by some method peculiar 
to himself. Two major groups of five each 
were slated for poker games, leaving the 
three theologs and policeman Jack, of whom 
one theolog took refuge in Plutarch, while 
the other two played dominoes: Moriarty, as 
an officer of the law, though off duty, sitting 
benignly in his chair, occasionally walking 
about to inspect the poker hands, or give a 
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hint to the domino players, or perhaps en- 
gaging in a heated argument with the soli- 
tary individual who preferred to pass his - 
time amongst the ancient dead. 

As the revenue of the Club was derived 
altogether from the poker games, it is neces- 
sary to explain the principle on which they 
were played, especially for those who are 
interested in the problems of high or low 
finance. 

The scheme, as herein presented, and car- 
ried out with great success at the meetings 
of the Onion Club, was, I believe, evolved, 
after much thought and consultation with 
- various members of the Club, by Sandy 
Innes, who, while objecting to the evils that 
usually accompanied or followed gambling 
in any form, was firmly convinced that the 
game of poker, properly conducted, was a 
benefit to mankind: equally suitable to the 
poor man with a box of matches or the mil- 
lionaire with a purse of gold, requiring, as 
it did, some skill, a knowledge of human 
nature, caution, foresight; furnishing amuse- 
ment to many whose minds were incapable 
of continuous thought or exertion, as well 
as a certain amount of that agreeable excite- 
ment which serves as a tonic and stimulant 
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to the enjoyment of life, and therefore con- 
tributes materially to the progress of the 
human race. 

Every member of the Club, whether he 
played poker or not, purchased on his arriv- 
al, from Dune, five boxes of lucifer matches, 
each box containing about sixty-five or 
seventy matches and costing five cents. This 
money was retained by the Club; and the 
matches, about three hundred and fifty in 
number, became the property of the individ- 
ual. Thus, on the night when I became a 
member, the Club obtained from the four- 
teen members present, Moriarty insisting on 
paying his share, three dollars and fifty 
cents from the sale of matches; and, as the 
price paid for them was at the rate of thirty- 
six boxes for twenty-five cents, it can easily 
be seen that the net profit was three dollars 
and two cents. 

In addition to this revenue, more was ob- 
tained by a complicated and rather doubtful 
process of fines which I hesitate to explain 
and which only those familiar with the 
theory of indeterminate equations could pos- 
sibly hope to understand. Suffice to say that 
the prize of the evening, which consisted of 
a French briar pipe, valued at one dollar, 
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was obtained by that member, who, when 
time was called at ten o’clock sharp, had in 
his possession a number of matches nearest 
to or equal with the number three hundred 
and fifty. 


The rules of the game were simple. No 
matches were, by tacit consent, brought into 
the room by the members; no lending, bor- 
rowing, giving or taking allowed, except 
for the purpose of lighting a pipe; and, of 
course, it was an accepted fact that someone 
had to pay for the matches that went up in 
smoke. I have before me a record of the 
transactions of my first meeting at the 
Onion Club, and I find that, when time was 
called by Dunc and the profit figured out, the 
fines amounted to two dollars and seventy- 
eight cents, making the total profit of the 
evening five dollars and eighty cents, from 
which was deducted one dollar for the prize 
pipe and the sum of two dollars and forty- 
three cents for provisions. 


Tn front of me there lies a little slip of 
paper, becoming slightly yellow with age, on 
which are written in faded letters several 
items by Dune and Curly which I place here 
so that the students of the present and the 
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future may look and wonder at the crude 
tastes and simple habits of a former race: 


Olgale beers ii. Pee heer UU 
S lbs. Cheese dA. Se Lee eS 
LO: TD, (ON6msis.ti Pal eee LO 
liboxrred herrmese. 3 3.578 .25 
epkeent waste kis ooo eons 
2 PE ESPtobaces. ak os £27 Ve ORG 
l -dom.claypipes’s.. i 4.02 Se ae 
Olbathiseuita dst h)AGer Rae 

OLA rice ae gk ee Seba 

Signed 


KO 


This left a balance to be distributed at 
the next meeting of two dollars and thirty- 
seven cents. 

Pipe won by Curly with a score of three 
hundred and forty-eight. 

The real entertainment of the evening 
then began and lasted until midnight. Songs, 
recitations, solos on the fiddle, banjo, piano 
and mouth-organ, followed one another in 
rapid succession, each member contributing 
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some special feature, with an occasional 
encore; a slight intermission being allowed 
every fifteen or twenty minutes for an attack 
upon the provisions and the beer keg. 

After the lapse of nearly fifty years I 
have but a dim recollection of all the pro- 
ceedings of that memorable evening; but, 
several pictures stand out clear and distinct 
in my memory. 

The opening event, I recollect, was 
a song by Johnny Cox, which, although 
it had been sung by him many 
times before, was still an old favourite and 
delighted the ears of us all. It was a well- 
known Southern war song entitled ‘‘The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ (8) accompaniment on 
the banjo. As an encore, after much per- 
suasion, and an extra glass of beer to enable 
him to clear his throat and strike the proper 
key, he sung ‘‘The Derby Ram’ (9) of 
which I give five verses and the music. 


The Derby Ram 
Sung by John Loane Cox with accompaniment by 
Dune on the fiddle and Curly at the piano. 
As I went down to Derby, sir, 
Upon a market day, 
I saw the finest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed on hay. 
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CHORUS 


And it’s true, sir, it’s true, sir 


I’s never known to lie; 
And if you go to Derby, sir, 


You'll see the same as I. 








sir, 


’ 


The horns upon this ram 


Would reach unto the moon, 


For I went up in May, sir, 


And never came down till June. 


The wool upon this ram, sir, 


Would reach unto the sky, 
The ravens built their nests in it, 


I’ve heard the young ones cry. 
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The butcher that killed this ram, sir, 
Was up to his knees in blood, 

And the little boy that held the pail 
Was carried away with the flood. 


The man who owned this ram, sir, 
Was Nebuchadnezzar’s son, 

And the man who wrote this song, sir, 
Was a lying son-of-a-gun. 


This song, being new to most of those 
present, was cheered so loudly that even 
Dune asked us to be more moderate, on ac- 
count of the landlady below, who ran the 
grocery store, and who, being Irish, had 
exceedingly unpleasant ways and was not 
very choice in her language, when aroused 
by a student cheer. 

After taking light refreshment we 
listened to several recitations, one of 
which, delivered by ‘the ‘theolog who 
had been reading Plutarch, while the rest of 
us were amusing ourselves playing poker or 
dominoes, was so realistic that you could 
have heard a pin drop. 

He belonged to the clan Macdonald and 
dropped out of sight shortly afterwards, or 
else was swallowed up in the great struggle 
for existence. Although I often made in- 
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quiries I was never able to locate him or 
any of his people; but his name is recorded 
here and deserves honourable mention on 
account of the impression he made on us all 
that evening by his delivery of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. May he rest in peace. 

Next followed a drinking song composed 
specially for the occasion. 

This song was sung by James Moir Dun- 
can, toastmaster, at a meeting of the Onion 
Club, on Saturday, February 24, 1877. As it 
was composed by a freshman no apology is 
offered for the quality of the pagan lyric 
supposed to have been written in the style of 
Anacreon. 


Drinking Song 


Words by W. J. Loudon Old French Aww. 

When I see my goblet 

Full of rosy wine, 

When I see it sparkle 

In the bright sunshine 

All my troubles vanish, 

All my cares take wing, 

So, I drink to Bacchus 
And this song I sing: 


CHORUS 


Drink with me, 
Dance with me, 
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While you may 
Life is short, 


Pleasure calls, 


Youth must play; 
Let us cheat 


Father Time 


Gliding by; 


Let us Dance 
Let us Drink; 


2 


we die. 


Soon, 


f 
hi 
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Another rousing cheer followed this song, 
and another protest from Dune. Then (10) 
Jim McDougall, who had contributed no- 
thing to the evening’s amusement but con- 
versation, being called upon, bashfully 
admitted that, although he was taking a 
course in Mathematics, yet his thoughts dur- 
ing the fine weather of the past week had 
taken a rather sentimental turn owing to 
his watching the approach, of the vernal 
equinox; amidst much laughter from the 
audience he admitted, also, that some crows 
in a rookery of pine trees near the Univer- 
sity (11) Pond, had furnished him with food 
for a poem which he had much pleasure in 
presenting to the members of the Club. 


The Crow 


(Composed by James McDougall) 


The Crow in his suit of shining black 

Is here from the:South, on the wing, 

To receive a welcome from all who love 

The return of gentle Spring, 

To remind us of human inconstancy 

And complain with heart-sounding call 

That the welcome we gave him last Springtime 
Should have turned to distrust before Fall. 
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This little effort, coming from a mathema- 
ticlan and a scientist, was received with a 
storm of applause, and Jim’s health had 
been drunk by order of the toastmaster when 
Johnny Cox rose to a point of order and said 
that, although he was very much pleased 
with his fellow mathematician’s verse, yet 
he wished to call attention to the fact that 
the particular crows which were the source 
of Jim’s inspiration had never left the pre- 
cincts of the University all winter, at least 
as far as he had observed, and had, he firmly 
believed, never been further South than Col- 
lege Avenue; he appealed to Sandy Innes, as 
a Science man and an observer of natural 
phenomena, to tell the assembly whether or 
not crows were in the habit of migrating in 
winter time. 

Sandy, with a glass of freshly mulled beer 
in one hand and an onion sandwich in the 
other, was too busy for the moment and 
showed a strict neutrality by remaining sil- 
ent; but Curly who, like all newspaper re- 
porters, posed as somewhat of a Naturalist, 
took up the cudgel in favour of Jim. 

‘Tf crows stay here all winter,’’ said he, 
‘‘where do they eat? How are they able to 
get food when deep snow is on the ground? 
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One would think they’d starve or freeze to 
death if they remained here in extreme 
frosty weather. What would they do on a: 
night like this, for instance, when the tem- 
perature is down near zero and deep snow 
upon the ground?”’ 

‘What strikes me,’’ broke in Si Smith 
(12), a freshman of the sportive class, who 
had been brought up in the bush, ‘‘is that you 
only see them when the weather’s fine. I 
know, out home, at Coboconk, we always 
hear them croaking when the river’s opening 
up and the ice begins to shift. Though I dis- 
remember seeing any when everything 1s 
frozen tight and the snow fills up the val- 
leys and lies flat upon the lakes.”’ 

‘“Of course,’’? broke in Macdonald, ‘‘you 
only see them in fine mild weather. That 
stands to reason. When the temperature 
drops suddenly, as it did this morning, they 
probably fly South a few hundred miles, no 
great journey for them, until they find a suit- 
able climate. I cannot conceive that a wise 
bird, such as the crow is known to be, would 
sit round here and freeze his toes when a 
few hours’ exertion would carry him down to 
the land of Dixie, where the Bonnie Blue 
Flag is always flying in the sunshine, where 
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he could always bask upon some great mag- 
nolia tree, or waddle through undulating 
fields of yellow corn and eat to his heart’s 
content.’’ 

‘*You bet your boots!’’ said Dune, em- 
phatically.’’ ‘‘That’s right.’’ 

‘“‘That’s wrong, you mean,’’ said Johnny 
Cox. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I saw just before 
the Christmas Exam. You remember the big 
snowstorm we had last December? There 
must have been two feet of snow on the 
ground one morning I was going to lectures; 
and, as I passed the Roundhouse, (13) to en- 
ter Residence, I saw an old dilapidated crow 
with several flight feathers missing, drop 
down in front of the steward’s house. Walk- 
ing on from curiosity to see what Mr. Crow 
was doing such a cold morning, I saw him 
step sedately out until he reached the back 
door of the kitchen, jump up on the edge of 
the barrel in which the garbage from tlie 
dining-hall was kept and help himself. He 
was so hungry and so busy eating garbage 
that he never moved until I went quite close 
to him; then he gave his customary caw and 
flew away.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t be surprised if he was the 
very same fellow Jim talks about in his 
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Immediately Dune, forgetting his own 
warnings about the Irish Landlady below, 
jumped up and, clearing a space beside the 
table, began to dance. Soon everybody in the 
room was beating time with hands or feet, 
and the crows were quite forgotten. 

But the fun came suddenly to an end. I 
was sitting with Sandy near the door, en- 
joying the scene immensely, when | felt a 
cold draught upon my back, and, turning 
round to learn the cause, saw a woman, her 
face flushed with anger, gazing through the 
open door upon the unsuspecting revellers. 

‘‘Aw, Misther Innes,’’ she said, as she 
stepped into the room, ‘‘ye promised me this 
avenin’ the mimbers of this Club would be- 
have thimsilves, and shure this is no way to 
be kapin’ quite. I seen the day——’’; but 
she got no further, for Sandy, who had im- 
mediately jumped up at the first sound of 
her voice, got in front of her so as to sereen 
her from view and gradually worked her out 
into the passage, drawing the door behind 
him. 

There was a confused mumbling, amidst 
which I heard only fragments of words, 
‘‘noor lone widdy,”’ ‘¢fallin’ plahsther,”’ 
‘broken eggs,’’ then the chink of coin; and, 
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in a few minutes, Sandy entered the room, 
turned the key in the lock, and laughingly 
explained to us that Dune, with his capers, 
had loosened the plaster on the ceiling of 
the store below and that a large piece, hav- 
ing become detached, had fallen plump on a 
bag of eggs just purchased by a customer 
and broken them beyond repair; conse- 
quently he would be forced, although most 
unwillingly, to call on James Moir Duncan, 
the author of the disaster, to hand over 
twenty cents in payment of a dozen newly 
laid eggs that had been permanently put out 
of business. 

This little matter having been arranged, 
we filled our glasses for the last time from 
the almost empty beer-keg and sat around 
in silence, eating, drinking, smoking; when 
someone suggested that Moriarty should tell 
us some of his experiences on the police 
force; and, after much persuasion, along 
with promises, on the part of the members 
of our Club, to keep the story strictly entre 
nous, Jack agreed to relate to us as the final 
event of the evening his adventure with a 
family amongst whom he had once lived and 
who were for a time his most intimate 
friends; what befell them all, how that 
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friendship was broken, and how Moriarty 
himself learned by bitter experience that ‘‘a 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.”’ 




























































































































































































Tale of the Counterfeit Bills 


[Narrated by Policeman Jack Moriarty to the 
members of the Onion Club: amended, abridged and 
translated into English by W. J. Loudon, for the in- 
struction of future generations of students: and re- 
corded here as an illustration of the time-worn lesson 
which History is constantly repeating to us, namely, 
that Truth is stranger than Fiction. ] 


It is twenty years ago, almost to a day, 
since I first met Dick Johnson. I had a job 
that winter driving a bus from St. Lawrence 
Market on King street east to Hogg’s Hol- 
low away up Yonge street; and, one Satur- 
day morning, the inside being filled, I took 
a passenger up in front: a slim, delicate- 
looking, handsome little fellow, with a red- 
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tinted olive complexion like a ripe cherry; 
who, being very lame in the right leg, came 
hobbling along with the aid of a heavy oak 
walking stick, crooked at one end, while on 
his left arm he carried a huge wicker-basket 
of provisions which he had’ evidently just 
purchased in the market. He was so small 
and slight, and looked so frail, that, when I 
helped him up on the box and put away his 
cane and basket safely under the seat, I pro- 
ceeded to tuck him in close to me with the 
buffalo robe, pulled down the earlaps of his 
fur cap and buttoned up his coat around his 
neck, treating him so much like a small child 
that he first protested in a quiet way, then 
smiled and thanked me for my kindness in 
making him comfortable, and finally told me 
in the sweetest voice I ever heard that I had 
missed my calling, and should have been a 
nurse; at which I laughed out loud, whipped 
up the horses, and off we went, threading 
our way amongst the farmers’ sleighs filled 
with wood or hay, until we reached the 
corner of Yonge street - where I always 
stopped to collect parcels for Yorkville. 
The morning had been bright and mild, 
but became suddenly cold, the temperature 
dropping rapidly until it reached zero; so 
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that, when we turned up Yonge street and 
struck into a stiff north wind, accompanied 
by fine blinding snow, I was too busy trying 
to keep warm and avoid running someone 
down to pay much attention to my little com- 
_panion; but in the quiet intervals, | man- 
aged to keep up a little conversation with 
him and found out that his father kept a 
small stationery store on Yonge street, above 
Bloor, the family living on an adjoining 
street, and consisting of a brother Albert 
(or Ab as he was called), a sister Lena, who 
helped in the store, his father, mother, and 
himself. He was caterer for the family and 
had, I discovered afterwards, an old head on 
young shoulders, and was much older than 
he looked; in fact I was amazed to learn that, 
although he hardly reached to my shoulder, 
he was a year older than myself. 

T set him down a few doors beyond the 
city limit at Bloor street, in front of the 
little stationery store; when I took his fare 
and helped him off, handing down his crook- 
ed stick and basket, he thanked me again 
for my kindness, told me he’d see me the 
following Saturday without fail, and stood, 
waving his hand to me, as I drove away. 

I forgot all about him until night came 
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and I lay down to sleep; then, suddenly, as 
if by magic, I saw my handsome cripple 
again standing in the snow, his crooked 
stick in one hand, his basket in the other, 
looking straight at me with his wonderful 
eyes that changed in colour all the way from 
bronze to black. I listened to his voice once 
more and thought of all he had told me; won- 
dered what his people looked like, his father, 
mother, brother Ab, sister Lena; and when 
I fell asleep Dick Johnson followed me _ to 
dreamland and stayed with me till morning 
came and broke the spell. 

Every Saturday, until Spring arrived, 
I drove him from the market home; 
often on other days, about noon, if 
the weather were fine, he’d stand out- 
side their store on Yonge street and greet 
me passing by. On stormy days I’d see him 
smiling through the window; if I stopped to 
let off a passenger or take one on, he always 
came out into the road and handed me up an 
apple or a pork-pie or a piece of home-made 
cake; while in the background I’d catch a 
glimpse, sometimes, of his sister Lena, the 
counterpart of Dick, but taller, more com- 
pactly built, strong and active; her two long 
braids of jet-black hair tied up with ribbons 
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just the colour of the wild flowers the child- 
ren used to gather by the roadside in the 
Fall, known as Indian flame. 

So it came to pass that, in a few short 
months, Dick and I became bosom friends; 
bound to each other by the strong and simple 
tie of contrast; myself, a big, strong, rough, 
uncivil, impolite, uncertain product of the 
soil, untrained in body and in mind; he, a 
small, weak, puny being, but steadfast, fear- 
less, brave. He was the first and only real 
friend I ever had: Damon and Pythias we 
were; and, when the time arrived for us to 
part he showed the quality of his friendship 
by sacrificing all he had to save my honour 
and my reputation. 

One famous Saturday Dick told me his 
mother wished to see me and had invited me 
_to take supper with them the following night 
and go to church. 

They lived on Hazelton Avenue, a narrow, 
sandy road, west of Yonge street, running 
north from Yorkville Avenue, winding 
through stumps of giant forest trees and 
leading to the outskirts of the bush. So 
one Sunday evening in the beginning of 
May, about five o’clock, you might have seen 
a tall, fair young man, with blue eyes and 
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yellow hair, a downy cheek, polished boots, 
dressed in a suit of navy blue, with light foot 
and lighter heart, marching westward along 
Yorkville Avenue, to meet his fate. 

Their house stood well back from the road, 
in the middle of a thick plantation of spruce 
and balsam trees, with a rough grassy plot 
in front filled with decaying weeds of last 
year’s growth; a high board fence, uneven, 
weather-worn, a dingy brown, enclosed the 
place completely from prying eyes. As 1 
entered the road gate that swung without a 
latch, between two rotting cedar posts, and 
started along a narrow zig-zag path that 
led up to the house, I was so impressed with 
the evil appearance of the place, so dismal 
and secluded even in the bright sunshine, 
that a strange instinctive dread crept over 
me, and I felt like turning back; but I kept 
bravely on, and soon came in full view of the 
house itself: a square, two-storey building of 
stone and rougheast, showing many signs of 
decay, with its cracked plaster, broken shut- 
ters and patched roof; a door in the centre, 
protected from the weather by the crumbling 
remains of an old colonial porch, a window 
on each side of the door, three windows 
above, at one of which sat Dick, who waved 
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his hand to me. A minute later he appeared 
with his crooked cane at the open door and 
I was agreeably surprised, when I entered, 
to find the interior of the house bright and 
clean and home-like, in contrast to the im- 
pression I had got outside. 

The hall, which was eight or ten feet wide, 
ran straight through the house, terminating 
at a stairway which led to the storey above; 
to the right of this hall, just at the door, was 
a vacant room, used for hats and coats, sep- 
arated from the kitchen by a narrow CcYross- 
hall that served as a side entrance; to the 
left was the living-room, shut off by two 
folding-doors from the dining-room behind, 
which was provided with a great open fire- 
place and crane, where some logs were blaz- 
ing brightly as Dick took me in and intro- 
duced me to his people who were about to 
take their seats for supper. 

They were a remarkable family : the moth- 
er small and slim and delicate-looking like 
Dick; Ab and Lena like their father, taller, 
more robust; in appearance all strangely 
alike and youthful; dark hair and olive skin, 
faces without a freckle or a blemish, cheeks 
faintly tinged with red, small hands and feet, 
a sure sign that no peasant blood flowed 
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through their veins; dark eyes that seemed 
to watch me constantly, sometimes staring 
directly into mine or casting sidelong 
glances; each one of them alert, as if on 
guard: that was my first impression of Dick 
Johnson and his people as we sat around 
the supper table that Sunday night. 

We went to church, the father, mother, 
Lena and myself, Dick remaining home be- 
cause the distance was too great to walk, 
whilst Ab, in spite of all his mother’s plead- 
ings refused to go; so I had the pleasure of 
guiding my companions across the open com- 
mons filled with sandy mounds and marshy 
pools, that stretched westward of the Park, 
until we reached the little red brick building, 
known as Saint (16) Stephen’s church, in 
which they were accustomed to worship. 

During the service I sat by Lena, who 
shared her book with me; watched her as she 
made responses, prayed and sang; on the 
way back home, the night being dark and 
cloudy, I offered her my arm to help her 
over the rough, uneven ground; and, when 
she thanked me and gracefully and barely 
touched my coat-sleeve with her tiny hand, 
I felt as happy as a little child that nestles 
in its mother’s arms. 
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Right here, I may as well confess that iL 
had fallen deep in love with Lena, head over 
heels, submerged; just as Dick was all the 
friend I ever had or hope to have, so Lena 
was my first and only love; not, however, 
such a sweetheart as poets delight to dream 
about, I soon discovered that; no Juliet or 
Rosalind was she, tender, gentle, loving, 
true; but filled with vague desires for power, 
wealth, fame; fine dresses, gold and silver, 
diamonds; consumed with false ambition, 
proud and haughty even in the petty routine 
of her daily life. Possessed of some strange, 
uncanny gift of soul, she fascinated me by. 
her very strength of mind and by her power 
to change the current of my thoughts so 
that it flowed in unison with her own; at . 
times reminding me of an old painting that 
T had seen when but a lad, down in the pic- 
ture gallery of the Normal School, of a wo- 
man, whose name was Agrippina, and who 
had a son called Nero. 

Especially when things were not conduct- 
ed according to the dictates of her fancy, I 
have seen her cheeks go suddenly crimson, 
her lips a bluish white, the muscles of her 
neck swell out, her chin grow masculine, the 
pupils of her eyes dilate, the whole expres- 
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sion of her face becoming so merciless and 
cruel that I used to feel my heart stop up; 
creeping sensations would spread along my 
back and neck and chill my blood; then it 
was my sweetheart looked just like the Rom- 
an dame called Agrippina. 

And yet, so strangely constituted is our 
nature, so complex the mechanism of the 
human mind, so variable our judgment when 
sentiment steps in to take the place of in- 
stinct or of reason, that when I think of her, 
or see her in my dreams, there rises up be- 
fore my view, not the face of Lena Johnson 
as I saw her last, fierce and insolent, her 
head thrown back in anger, her cheeks 
aflame with rage; but the picture of a 
maiden, demure and sweet, her handsome 
profile standing out in bold relief, her head 
bowed down in prayer, as we sat together 
that Sabbath evening in the little red chapel 
of Saint Stephen’s Church. 

When we returned to the house we found 
Dick sitting alone in the - dining-room, his 
hands clasped around his crooked cane, gaz- 
ing at the dying embers of the fire. As we 
entered, he never turned his head a_hair’s 
breadth or moved a muscle of his body, even 
when the candles were lighted, but sat up- 
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right, his lips compressed, his cheerfulness 
all gone, so that we saw at once that some- 
thing unusual must have happened while we 


_ were away. 


‘‘What is the matter, Dick,’ said his 


_ mother, ‘‘and where has your brother Albert 


, 


gone?’’ as she placed her hand upon his 


shoulder, while his father walked up and 


down the room, and hemmed and hawed in 


a foolish sort of way, looking upon his son, 


from time to time, with an anxious eye. 


You know as well as 1,” said Dick, shaking 
_ off her hand, ‘‘he’s gone where he always 


A 


} 
x 


here as well Angry words do no good. I’m 


goes on Sunday night; not that I care, so 
long as he doesn’t trouble me, but I hate a 
thief.’’ 

“‘Come, Richard,’ said his father, ‘‘re- 
member this is the Sabbath, and a stranger 


sure your brother Albert would harm no one 
willingly, but he loves a joke, am is 

“<J hate a thief,” interrupted Dick. ‘‘My 
dear brother came in here and tried to steal 
this stick from me thinking I was asleep. Do 
you call that a joke? You all know better. 
Dear brother Albert, if you please! It makes 
me sick to think of him.”’ 

I was placed in an awkward position. A 
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family quarrel is not a pleasant thing, even 
to those who take no part in it, and often 
producing, when witnessed by a stranger, a 
feeling of aversion and disgust for those 
whom he has been accustomed to regard with 
respect and confidence. So I hurriedly took 
my leave, saying good-bye to Dick, who did 
not, or would not, hear me speak, and shook 
hands with Lena at the door. 


I was glad to get outside and breathe the 
cool night air again, but had not taken many 
steps before I found that I had only walked 
from the frying-pan into the fire. Not being 
familiar with the path, I was picking my 
way cautiously through the broken branches 
that lay amongst the evergreens, when a 
man, who evidently had been leaning against 
one of the larger trees, lurched towards me 
suddenly and almost knocked me down. [ 
caught him in my arms and tried to hold him 
upright, but he wavered to and fro, mumbled, 
slobbered, cried, laughed; his hat fell off 
and, as he tried to catch it, he slipped and 
fell headlong to the ground amongst the 
underbrush and burdocks... I raised him up 
again and got him to a sitting posture, then 
placed him on his feet and stood him face 
to face with me. By this time my eyes had 
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grown accustomed to the dim, uncertain 
light and, looking at him more closely, I dis- 
tinguished, all smeared with dust and mould, 
scratched with thorns, streaked with blood, 
the countenance of brother Ab, dead drunk. 

This then was the explanation of Dick’s 
change of attitude: a black sheep in the fam- 
ily, gone astray; who, in a few hours, had 
lost all semblance to a human being and had 
become a hideous, unclean monster, lower 
than the beasts. 

I was so taken by surprise, so shocked, 
so filled with loathing and disgust for the 
drunken blackguard, that, for an instant, I 
lost my temper and with it all sense of pity 
for a wretch who had no pity for himself; I 
pushed him from me with all my strength, 
and down he went again into a clump of 
briar bushes; then, rolling over, splashed 
into a frog pool, filled with slime and mud, 
and lay there, moaning and sobbing to him- 
self, all huddled up, stinking in my nostrils, 
a shapeless mass of filth. 

What should I do? Leave him there to 
sober up? That seemed the natural and 
proper course to take; go on my way and let 
him lie in filth and dirt till morning came. 

Then I thought of Lena. Should any 
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harm come to him, or sickness follow from a 
night’s exposure in the open air, I knew 
that she would have to bear the burden of 
nursing him back to health. Dick would 
not assist, even were he able, and both his 
mother and his father were helpless and 
incompetent. 

In the midst of all these thoughts, a flash 
of lightning opened out the sky above my 
head, an instantaneous peal of thunder fol- 
lowed, big drops of rain began to fall, and 
soon a deluge came that seemed to rouse my 
drunkard from his trance, for I saw him try 
to lift his head and brace his hand against 
the ground. Should I go for help or try to 
get him to the house alone? 

Undecided what to do, impatient, con- 
fused in thought, I grew so angry that I 
caught him by the arms and pulled him from 
the frog-pool in which he lay, took him by 
the collar of his coat and jerked him upon 
his feet, shook him till I could hear his teeth 
chatter in his head, half-led, half-dragged 
him towards the house, got him within the 
porch and braced him up~against the door- 
frame, and rapped the knocker loudly to 
summon help. But no one came. And so, 
like a silly goose, I stood in the downpour, 
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exposed to the full force of the sudden gale, 
water trickling down my back and arms, my 
good clothes covered with slime and ditt, 
annoyed with myself for returning to be the 
bearer of unwelcome news, still more annoy- 
ed with the rascal who clung to me as if he 
were a leech. 

Finally, I became so furious that I shout- 
ed out aloud for help, called Dick by name, 
pounded the big knocker against the iron 
frame and kicked the door with rage. I 
heard a heavy bolt withdrawn inside, the 
rattling of a chain along a slot, and, as the 
door gradually opened an inch or two, con- 
fused whispering, ghostly footsteps; then I 
recognized Dick’s voice clear and distinct 
above the continuous rumbling of distant 
thunder, the dashing of rain against the 
porch, and the roaring of the south-west 
wind amongst the balsam trees. 

‘‘Who is there?’’ said he. ‘‘What do you 
want?’’ 

‘‘T,et down the chain,’? I replied, ‘‘and 
open the door. I found your brother Albert 
lying in the grass outside and brought him 
here. He’s drunk. Hurry up and let us in. 
We’re soaking wet and cold.’’ 

A sudden slit of light appeared before my 
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eyes, which grew and spread, as the door 
was opened inside; there, in front of me, 
arranged as if they had been actors in a 
play, stood Dick, leaning on his oaken stick, 
Lena with a candle in each hand, her father 
and mother in the background; all standing 
still like statues, their faces as if cut from 
marble, white and indistinct, only their 
glistening eyes alive and watchful; while the 
shadows from the flickering lights played 
across the floor and chased one another up 
and down the walls, stretching themselves 
out along the ceiling, hiding their heads 
within the darkness of the hall beyond. 


Dick, being the bravest, broke the silence 
first. 


‘What do you think of your first-born 
gon?’’ said he, pivoting himself upon his 
stick and swinging half-way round towards 
his father, as he pointed with his left fore- 
finger to brother Ab: who, when he heard 
Dick’s voice, made drunken but vain efforts 
to help himself, clutched at the door-jamb, 
then, with a sudden lurch, escaped my hands, 
stumbled headlong up the doorstep, and fell 
full length into the hall. 


‘CWell done,’ said Dick, ‘‘your parents 
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must be proud of you this Sunday night and 
a stranger present, too!’’ 

‘‘Be quiet, Richard,’’ said his father, step- 
ping forward; ‘‘let me help my son to rise.’’ 

“‘Quiet?’’ said Dick, ‘‘why should I keep 
quiet?’’ And, pitching his voice higher and 
louder until it rang throughout the house, he 
shook his finger in his father’s face and 
pointed to the drunkard on the floor. 

‘There he lies, a miserable cur, idle, 
drunken, a liar and a would-be thief. Why 
should I be forced to toil and slave, selling 
my body and my soul, while he, a loafer, goes 
about from day to day, posing as a gentle- 
man of leisure; when he’s flush, passing the 
hours with others of his breed in evil pleas- 
ures; when his money’s running low, as it 
was to-night, ready to borrow, beg or steal? 
Mark my words, I know him well,’”’ he shout- 
ed, ‘‘some day, when drunk, he’ll blab our 
secrets out, like a boasting fool, or else, 
knave that he is, when sober, betray us, like 
Judas, to the highest bidder; then all my 
work will—’’ 

Here Lena, evidently afraid lest, in his 
anger, he should tell some secret of the 
family, placed the two candles on a nearby 
table, and, clasping one arm around her 
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brother’s slender frame, held him tightly so 
that he could not budge, put her hand upou 
his mouth and whispered in his ear; turning, 
she motioned with her head and eyes for me 
to go; whereupon | gladly left and, gently 
closing the door behind me, ran homeward 
through the storm. 

Spring came leisurely along, a warming 
sun that burst the lilac buds, sudden show- 
ers that turned the grass from brown to 
green; cool nights, sometimes a north wind, 
a little frost that chilled the robin’s song 
and sent him shivering to his nest; then sum- 
mer hurried by, wild flowers everywhere; 
gardens filled with bloom; trees in blossom, 
in leaf, in fruit; fields of waving grain; 
golden days and starry nights; last of all, 
the swallows flying south again; so it came 
and went, always to be remembered by me 
as the happiest summer of my life. 

On Saturday afternoons Dick and I took 
our rods, drove out Bloor street until we 
reached the bush along the Humber River, 
and fished for silver bass and yellow perch; 
cooked our supper on the flats beside the 
Mill; always returning home in proper time 
so that I might sit with my sweetheart out 
on the porch and listen to the catbirds mew: 
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ing, whistling, warbling, singing, mocking 
one another as they played hide and seek 
amongst the trees at dusk. 

Sunday, I spent all day with Lena. Some- 
times we drove into the country, or walked 
through the woods that lay beyond the house, 
gathering wild flowers by the way, or loiter- 
ed in the garden, or sat together beside the 
little organ in the living room, practising the 
evening hymns for church. 

Occasionally, during the week, when there 

were no extra trips to make, I used to get a 
night off and we’d go down to the old Ly- 
-ceum Theatre on King street west and sit 
there, drinking in the music of the orchestra, 
watching, waiting, like two eager children, 
until the curtain rolled up, transporting me 
into the region of Romance where Lena 
lived continually; so that, for a few short 
hours at least I met her on common ground, 
and we both could listen, with hearts that 
beat in unison, to the tales which were un- 
folded to our ears by Tragedy and Comedy 
as they tripped hand in hand across the 
stage. 

It was in the latter part of September or 
early in October when I went to live with 
Dick. I had been boarding with my boss, 
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who kept his horses on a little farm away up 
Yonge street near Hogg’s Hollow, at that 
time the northern limit of the stage route 
leading to the town; but when I decided, 
after much hesitation to leave my job of 
driving and become a member of the City 
police force, I had to get another lodging- 
place more convenient to my work. 

It was not an easy thing to do. The better 
classes of the people did not care to take 
strangers into their houses to lodge or board, 
so that the districts, where one might seek 
for rooms, were in the crowded portions of 
the town, amongst the poor and needy, sur- 
rounded by saloons and stables, the streets 
knee-deep in mud, overrun with dogs and 
chickens, goats and darkies, most of the 
buildings being cottages, so small that they 
could hardly accommodate the owners with 
their families and their household goods. 

The good hotels catered only to the rich; 
the poorer inns being mere drinking places 
where the labourer spent. his wages. and 
where anyone was welcome so long as he 
could produce the price of a glass of beer; 
no sleeping rooms, except some dark and 
dismal kennels fitted up with bunks of straw, 
on which sprawled at night men without am- 
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bition, the weak, the erring, the lost, the idle 
and the incompetent, all those who had no 
earthly friends but whisky, brandy, gin or 
rum. 

It thus befell that, on the morning when 
my contract for driving the stage expired, I 
took my seat, for the last time, upon the 
box, my baggage at my feet, and rode down 
Yonge street to the City as a passenger, not 
knowing whither I was bound or where IL 
should lay my head that night. 

In desperation, I left my -box and carpet- 
bag at Johnson’s store and started out to 
find, if possible, a lodging-place, which 
should combine the element of cheapness 
with that of comfort or, at least, of 
cleanliness. 

T walked from house to house, making a 
fruitless search up one street, down another, 
asking useless questions, receiving — silly 
answers, inspecting rooms unfit for habita- 
tion; until finally, at noon, T happened by 
good luck to meet Dick’s mother on King 
street near the market, who, when IT told 
her of my plight, set my mind at rest and 
insisted that I should go home with her at 
once, treating me with so much considera- 
tion that I felt ashamed to think that I had 
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classed her as a silly woman, weak-minded 
and incompetent. That afternoon, she fitted 
up for me the little cloak room on _ the 
ground floor of their hall, cleaned, washed, 
scrubbed and swept; lighted a wood fire in 
the grate to drive the cold and dampness 
from the room; so that when I went to rest 
that night, everything was so neat, so home- 
like and cosy that I would not have _ ex- 
changed my little nest for the finest room in 
town. 

For a long time I lay awake and _ built 
castles in the embers of the dying fire; the 
fire died out and all was black; then I lay 
and listened to the wind as it rose and fell 
within the chimney near my bed, sobbing 
and moaning amongst the trees outside my 
window; watched the slanting light from a 
crescent moon steal in and creep along the 
floor; until, at last, I fell asleep and dreamed 
the old familiar dream, of Dick standing in 
the snow, his crooked cane in one hand, his 
basket in the other; but, this time, in the 
background, enveloped in a misty cloud, a 
wreath of oak leaves round her forehead, 
her hair coiled up, sparkling with diamonds 
and precious stones, a string of pearls 
around her neck, stood Lena, looking, for all 
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the world, just like the painting of the Rom- 
an Queen called Agrippina. © 

Time passed quickly by. In my new posi- 
tion I had long hours and hard work; yet, 
congenial company during my leisure mo- 
ments made each day seem like a pleasant 
dream. Several times, for fear that I should 
strain the bonds of friendship or wear my 
welcome out, I spoke of seeking another 
lodging-place; but always with the same 
result. Dick’s mother would not listen to 
my proposals or apologies and insisted that 
T should remain and make my home with 
her, provided I was content. So, like a 
tree transplanted, I found myself gradually 
taking root in my new abode, slowly but 
surely adapting myself to the habits of the 
various members of the family; and, strange 
to say, although my first impression of them 
had been unfavourable, almost amounting to 
distrust, I grew to look upon them, at closer 
quarters, as my friends. 

Some say that first impressions are cor- 
rect; others, that second thoughts are best; 
with me, I know from long experience in my 
present calling, that the image which first 
impresses itself upon my brain is always 
right; but, like most people, who are not 
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blessed with reason in abundance, I allow 
myself to be influenced by other pictures of 
the mind, generally those due to charity or 
gratitude, pity, love or envy, so that, through 
personal contact and lapse of time, confusion 
seems to warp my judgment, and the true is 
blotted out completely, to be replaced by what 
is false or perhaps unreal. 

Ab Johnson was a case in point. I knew 
he was a drunkard, probably dishonest, not 
reliable, treacherous. I had seen him lower 
than the animals in the field; yet, he had 
travelled much and, in my talks with him, 
had so impressed me with his learning, with 
his apparent kindness and_ consideration, 
that I should certainly have forgotten all 
his faults and grown to look upon him as 2 
friend, had it not been for Dick, who treated 
him, even on the slightest provocation, often 
without any apparent cause, with such scorn 
and ridicule, both in word and look, with 
such incivility, when some stranger to the 
family was present, that I was not only 
puzzled but displeased at what I considered 
Dick’s lack of brotherly affection, and failed 
to understand his attitute or what was the 
real trouble between the two brothers until 
it was too late. 
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Once, Dick had almost made me his con- 
fidant, but suddenly, like a clam, withdrew 
into his shell, unfortunately postponing his 
explanation, and left me in the dark. 

It was late in November. Already there 
were signs of an early winter. Indian sum- 
mer had come and gone; heavy frosts had 
been followed by a fall of snow; and as I 
had been promising myself a holiday, I 
started out with Dick one Saturday after- 
noon, equipped with all the necessary bag- 
gage for a rabbit hunt, to be followed by 
supper in the bush. We drove out along 
the old corduroy road that ran in a north- 
west direction from the town, and stopped 
at every cedar swamp where game was in 
abundance, Dick sitting with his pistol on 
the sleigh, while I made circuits round about 
and drove the rabbits along their runways 
which ran to and fro across the road, with 
lateral paths, all beaten down, like the 
streets of a miniature city, in the freshly 
fallen snow. 

Dick was an expert shot and bagged a 
dozen rabbits; while I only got a brace of 
partridge, which were paralyzed with cold or 
fright or perhaps had fallen sound asleep, 
so that I walked up to them and knocked 
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them, with a stick, from a low, bushy spruce 
tree on which they had been perching, much 
to the amusement of both myself and Dick 
who thereupon decided that we’d pluck a 
partridge and roast him for supper. 

We chose a spot beneath some lofty pine 
trees, nearby a running spring, bare of 
snow, covered with pine needles, dry and 
sheltered from the wind; unhitched our 
horse and fed him; built a fire and cooked 
our meal; sitting round the blaze, side by 
side, our backs against a monster pine, ate 
and drank ourselves into that peaceful state 
of mind, known only to those who have both 
youth and good digestion. 

We sat until the distant trees began to 
lose their outline and merge together in the 
gloom; talked as only friends can talk who 
have no audience but forest trees; or rather, 
I should say, Dick listened and I talked, 
gabbling to him about my future plans, 
when, finally, having waited patiently until I 
had almost exhausted my sources of con- 
versation, he broke in abruptly upon my dis- 
course, a thing he seldom did, showing me 
that his mind was troubled and that, al- 
though apparently his ears were wide open 
to my talk, his thoughts were far away. 
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‘‘Jack,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a thousand dol- 
lars, all in gold. Let us go to California and 
try our luck this winter. Here in Canada I 
dread the cold, six months of frost and snow 
and ice, shut up within four walls, sitting 
half the time before a fire, face burning, a 
freezing back, plodding through slush, 
stumbling over broken ice; it’s no country 
for anyone to live in but an Eskimo.’’ 

‘‘Why, Dick,’’ said I, laughing, ‘¢what’s 
the trouble? This is the finest country in 
the whole wide world, so the doctors say 
and those who’ve travelled round this globe 
of ours.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ replied Dick, ‘‘for those who 
are strong and active; but not for me.”’ 
‘‘Surely there must be some other reason 
why you should wish to leave your home. 
T’ve noticed lately, especially since I came to 
live with you, that you’ve something on your 
mind. What is it?’’ 

“T hate the life I’m leading here,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘Of course you cannot understand, 
because you know nothing of the strange 
position in which I find myself, tied hand 
and foot. The only thing to do is to break 
away. Some day I'll tell you all and then 
you'll realize why I am sick and tired of 
everything.”’ 
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‘‘There’s no time like the present,’’ re- 
plied I. ‘‘Tell me your trouble, and throw 
your burden down. I’ll help you to carry 
all of it I can.’’ 


“It’s Ab,’’ said he. ‘‘You think he 
is a gentleman, because he talks like © 
one, wears fine clothes, and does no 
work; whereas I know him to be a liar and 
a thief, a coward and a traitor; some day 
he will betray us all, even though I am 
always on guard and watch him constantly.’’ 


‘‘Betray?’’ said I. ‘‘You used that word 
before. What can Ab betray? In order to 
betray he must be in your confidence; the 
one thing implies the other. Now, what have 
you in common with your brother Ab? That’s 
what I do not understand. Why not tell me 
exactly what your reason is for running 
away from home? Because that’s what it 
looks like to me.’’ 


Dick stared for several minutes, evident- 
ly considering whether or not he _ should 
open out his mind; one word from him just 
then would have changed the current of our 
lives; unfortunately, the cards were stacked 
against us, and he gave no inkling of the 
real trouble but kept his secret to himself. 
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“Will you go with me to California?”’ he 
blurted out again, ‘‘that’s what I want to 
know. I’ve money enough to carry us there 
and start us in some business. No one 
would ever find us. What do you say?”’ 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do to please you,”’ 
said I, ‘‘although I think we both are crazy, 
I’ll go with you if Lena goes, not otherwise.’’ 
‘CAll right,’’ said he. ‘‘I suppose it ‘can’t’ be 
helped, if your heart is larger than your 
brain. But, listen. Say nothing, please, to 
Lena, until I see her first. You can’t appeal 
to her as I can. Perhaps I may persuade 
her to go with us.”’ 

Then, putting his arm around me, he 
patted me gently on the back, wished me 
good luck in my love affair, but sounded a 
warning note. | 
‘Jack, don’t set your heart on Lena. I 

know her well and have watched her since 
we played as children. She has no quality 
of soul that constitutes what you call love; 
indeed, I doubt if she knows what real affec- 
tion is, even for me, the playmate of her 
youth. Ambition is her guiding star, her 
hand-maidens, pride and envy; great riches 
and glory are her goal; and he who woos her 
must furnish these or fail to win her hand.”’ 
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“‘T know all that as well as you,” said I. 
‘‘T take her as I find her, good or bad. The 
point is, with me, I go if Lena goes, not 
otherwise.”’ 

‘*Shake hands on that,’’ said Dick. 

So we stood amidst the dark and silent 
woods and clasped hands upon the bargain. 
Then I kicked out the fire, hitched up the 
horse, and back we started home, Dick do- 
ing all the talking by the way, while I tried in * 
vain to listen; so that, at length, he laughed 
in turn at me and said I had the blues; to 
cheer me up he sang all kinds of melodies, 
old plantation songs, that carried me from 
the land of Frost and Ice down to the Sunny 
South with its sweet magnolia trees in bloom, 
orange blossoms, waving corn, the mocking 
bird; love songs that made me feel more - 
blue; songs of the gold fields, at that time 
much in vogue, telling of strange adventure, 
boundless wealth, great mountains rising to 
the sky, the blue ocean of the wondrous 
west lying peaceful at their feet. 

Even now, when, by chance, I listen to one 
of the songs of long ago, my mind goes back, 
across the span of twenty years, to that 
memorable night, the drive along the narrow 
roadway through the bush, the frosty air; 
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above, a strip of black filled with shining 
stars, a mantle, snowy white below; and my 
heart jumps as I hear, amidst the silver 
tinkling of the sleigh bells, Dick, singing in 
his sweet voice, more like a woman’s than 
a man’s, the familiar chorus of a Southern 
love song: 
Oh! Susanna, 
Don’t you cry for me! 
For I’m off to California 
With my banjo on my knee. 


For some time after this I was too busy 
to think of anything except my daily work. 
My hours had been increased: in addition 
to my regular work at night I had to take a 
beat down on the Esplanade, usually in the 
afternoon from two to six; this paid me well 
but gave me little time for sleep, none for 
pleasure or even for recreation; creeping 
home each morning, long before the dawn 
had come, sleeping till noon, a hurried meal 
and off again; thus the days passed by, 
growing shorter, colder; winter kept ad- 
vancing slow but sure, and snow was lying 
everywhere; until the week of Christmas 
came, with all its festive scenes, its pleas- 
ures, its messages of good will to all on 
earth. 
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Then, one morning, I found a_ note 
from Dick, beneath my door, in which he 
asked me to meet him that evening at the 
store, before I went on duty. 

It was late before I got there; the store 
was closed and everything in darkness; but 
Dick was waiting, and, having drawn the 
blinds and locked the door, led me to the 
little office in the rear, where I was much 
surprised and pleased to find my sweetheart 
Lena, looking so bewitching, even amidst the 
crude surroundings of their little shop, in 
the sombre light shed by a tallow candle, 
that, suddenly, there flashed across my mind 
the stories I’d often read about the Knights 
of old, who, for a maiden’s love, had sacri- 
ficed themselves, and given up position, 
wealth, honour, life; and, for the first time 
in my life I realized the power that lay be- 
hind a woman’s smile of welcome. 

“Sit down,’’ said Dick. ‘‘And let us talk 
about our trip to California. Everything is 
ready for New Year’s day. Lena says she’ll 
go, although she’d rather wait until we had 
a home prepared.”’ 

‘‘T have only a few minutes to spare,’’ said 
T. ‘‘I’m due to report at nine. But I can tell 
you in a single minute all I mean to say. 
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Once before I told you what 1’d do, and now 
I repeat here, before Lena, just what I said 
to you, I go, if Lena goes, not otherwise. I 
stick to that.’’ | 

‘‘But, do you not think,’’ said Lena, ‘‘that 
it would be better for you two to go, and J 
could follow. You would travel so much more 
quickly, with less trouble and expense, if J 
were not along.’’ 

‘‘Hxpense is not the question,’’ said I. 
‘“Dick has money, plenty, so have I. Go and 
I go, stay and I stay here with you.’’ 

We talked and argued while the little 
clock that hung upon the wall close by ticked 
off the minutes, and it was almost time for 
me to go. 

‘“‘T must go,’’ said I, ‘‘or I'll be late, and 
that won’t do. I say once more, I’ll go if 
Lena goes; but I’d rather stay just where I 
am. However we can talk the matter over 
again some other night when we have more 
time, and, if we decide to go, settle the de- 
tails of the trip. Good-night.”’ 

I turned to go. Then Lena rose hur- 
riedly and came along beside me and, walk- 
ing towards the shop door, took me by the 
arm, and spoke again. 

“But, Jack, do you not think it would be 
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wiser for me to stay until you have prepared 
a home for me?”’ 

‘*T think of nothing but you,’’ I said. ‘‘I’lL 
not leave this town unless you go with me.”’ 

I unlocked the door and passed outside; 
she followed, and put her hand in mine, laid 
her head upon my breast and cried. I took 
her, and, for several minutes, held her in my 
arms; kissed her hair, her face, her lips; at 
which she struggled from me, cried again, 
then laughed, ran back into the shop and 
closed the door, leaving me standing out in 
the frosty street, all upside down, on fire. 

Throughout the night, while on my lonely 
beat, I turned the question of our journey 
over and over in my mind, a hundred times. 
To run away, as Dick proposed, from some- 
thing I did not see or even understand was 
contrary to my sense of justice and my 
pride, an act of folly, perhaps of treachery 
to the family amongst whom I had lived so — 
happily. The whole affair, in fact, seemed 
so uncertain, so intangible, so unreal, that 
I could hardly look upon it with a steady eye 
or use my reason to guide -me in the right 
path; yet, like a fatalist, I wandered in a 
circle, always returning to the point from 
which I started. The die was cast. And I 
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was quite prepared to go to Greenland or 
to China, or, even were it possible, to make 
a voyage across the Styx, with Lena John- 
son as my bride. 

T am not of a superstitious turn of mind, 
nor a believer in anything that seems myster- 
ious or supernatural, but, as I walked up 
home in the early hours of morning, I felt 
a strange oppression, and there crept into 
my heart a fear of something imminent. 
When I reached my destination and turned 
into the little path leading to the house I 
had the same instinctive dread which 
troubled me once before, even in the bright 
sunshine of a summer day. I stood and 
looked about. The place was strangely quiet 
and had an evil air; everything was vague 
and indistinct, and I fancied I heard a sigh- 
ing voice amongst the fir trees. Once, | 
could have sworn I saw a figure clothed in 
white glide swiftly past and vanish within 
the house; I rubbed my eyes, and things 
looked natural again. Then, as IT turned 
towards the corner of the house to enter by 
the southern door, my heart jumped to my 
throat as I saw, distinctly, a light flash from 
the kitchen window and disappear. I think 
T told you that the house faced west and that 
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my room was at the southwest corner, the 
main hall running through from west to 
east, while the side entrance which I always 
used at night so that I should not disturb 
the family, opened on the cross-hall which 
joined the main one at the angle of my room. 
I had just opened the side door when I saw 
the light again flash inside and throw its 
rays along the floor, then go out. I shut the 
door and walked on tip-toes towards the 
main hall, when the light appeared again. 
This time I heard a whirring like that made 
by birds of prey which fly at night; my flesh 
began to shiver and a curious sensation 
crept up my back and spread along my neck. 
I had heard of people’s hair standing on end 
with fright and wondered if my own was 
rising. At this thought I gave a silly inward 
laugh, that must have frozen on my face, for, 
as I looked along the hall towards the kit- 
chen, I saw a figure dressed in white, a little 
flat parcel in one hand, a candle in the other, 
walking towards me, with open eyes, staring 
into space, face set as if in death, arms rigid, 
hair flowing down her back: Lena, walking 
in her sleep. 

I seemed to turn to stone as the 
figure came quietly on and passed me by, 
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entered the sitting room and, placing the 
candle and the parcel on the table nearby 
the door, sat down and drew a huge Bible 
towards her, as if to read. 

I saw her unelasp the Book and stand it 
up on end, then run her fingers round the 
edge until she must have touched a spring; 
a little door sprang from the back, on the 
inner side, showing a hiding-place in which 
she put the parcel, snapped the door into its 
place and shut the clasp. Then, putting the 
Book back in place, she smoothed the cloth 
upon the table, adjusted all the little orna- 
ments just as I’d often seen her arrange 
them in her daily work, rose quickly, and, 
before I had realized what had taken place, 
was gone. 

I watched her walk along the hall, pass 
through the kitchen, and vanish up the 
stairs. Uncertain what to do, I stood wait- 
ing in the dark for several minutes, listen- 
ing to the frosty sounds of night, the crack- 
ing of the floors, the stovepipes ticking, min- 
ute explosions from the wood stove in the 
hall, the hooting of an owl outside. Someone 
passed hurriedly along the floor above me. 
_ T heard footsteps quite distinctly, the clos- 
‘ing of a door; then all was still. 
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I went into my room and tried to rest, but 
the God of Sleep had gone and left me wide 
awake. Curiosity took his place. I became 
restless and weary, and finally, rising up 
again, made a light, stole, with guilty con- 
science, into the sitting-room and saw the 
Bible as it lay in its usual place upon the 
table. Nothing was disturbed, and a little 
candlestick which I had given Lena on her 
birthday lay shining brightly, in the very 
spot it always was. 

I took the Bible up and carefully inspect- 
ed it; opened the clasp and ran my fingers 
round the edges of the backs; but found no 
hidden bolt or spring; no semblance of a 
door such as I saw, or fancied I saw, when 
Lena had it in her hands; the paper on the 
cover was smooth along the edge, no flaw 
or seam, the gilding clean and perfect, no 
sign of wear or of anything concealed with- 
in the shallow space that formed the cover; 
so that I stood, bewildered, and decided that 
I must have had a vision or a dream. 

In any case, what right had I to pry into 
the secrets of a somnambulist, and she my 
sweetheart? 

I went back to my room and lay awake 
until I saw my duty clear before me. I’d see 
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Lena in the morning and ask her to explain 
the matter; that is, if there was anything 
to explain. 

But, when I rose next morning, it was late, 
and there was no one in the house except 
Ab, who, while I ate my breakfast in the 
dining-room, sat huddled up before a great 
log fire. I could see at once he had been 
drinking, face flushed and swollen, a wild 
look in his bloodshot eyes; so I ate a hurried 
meal, then asked him where Lena was. 

Fortified with whiskey, he was ready to 
show his real nature, acted like a boor, and 
snapped his words at me, like a yelping cur. 

‘<How should I know where in hell she is? 
She’s so wrapped up in that infernal crip- 
ple that she never speaks a civil word to 
me.’’ 

‘Perhaps you deserve it all,’’ said I. ‘‘No 
one’s going to throw pearls to swine, you 
know. And sometimes you act as if you 
were not human.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I know you’re thick with them,’’ he 
gnarled, ‘‘anyone with half an eye could 
easily see they twist you round their fingers 
like a man of straw.”’ 

‘Better to be a man of straw than one of 

clay,’’ replied I. 
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At which words he gave a drunken laugh, 
spat upon the ground, and, as I turned to 
go, gave me a parting shot: ‘‘You’re wel- 
come to all you’ll get from that pair of 
snakes; it won’t be much, I’ll tell you that.”’ 

Then, standing up, and pointing at me 
with his forefinger, he continued in a thick, 
hoarse, hurried voice: 

‘*You think because you’re in a uniform 
you’re smart. But you’re only a poor fish, a 
sucker, hooked so fast the devil couldn’t free 
you; and the bait you took—ha! ha! a girl 
that cares more for the parings of her nails 
than for all your great hulking body—’’ 

I heard no more, but hurried from the 
house for fear I should degrade my uniform 
in a personal quarrel by laying hands upon 
him and making him eat the vile words that 
he had spoken. All that afternoon, while on 
my beat, a dreadful fear, a feeling of some | 
approaching danger filled my body and my 
soul; as I walked about, watching the 
crowds, happy and joyous, the stores decked 
out with evergreens, sleighs and cutters 
filled with merry girls-and boys singing 
Christmas carols, my heart was like a lump 
of lead. It seemed to me the Fates were fol- 
lowing in my footsteps, those (17) Sisters of 
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the Night, inscrutable, relentless and un- 
sleeping, who spin out our thread of life 
from the reel of Destiny; at times, I heard 
their winged feet in close . pursuit; until, 
when darkness fell upon the scene, they 
struck their final blow, destroying, in the 
twinkling of an eye, everything that I held 
dear, blotting out the memory of a year of 
happiness and bliss, leaving me, a poor lost 
- soul, to struggle in the toils of Satan. 

It happened thus. I had been delayed 
down at the Esplanade, straightening out a 
petty quarrel in a small saloon frequented by 
the sailors on the water front, and did not 
reach the station until long after dark; 
where, unfortunately, the Inspector had 
some extra chores for me to do; so that, IL 
had not time to walk home to supper: in 
fact, had barely time to snatch a hurried 
meal down at the Albion Hotel, just near the 
Market, and report again in order to receive 
my assignment for the night. 

T started out just as the Market clock was 
striking nine; walked west on King street 
and was turning south on Bay to take my 
beat, when a small boy came running at full 
speed to meet me, and stopped, out of breath, 
to tell me, in a hurried panting voice, that a 
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man had been caught down at the railway 
station trying to pass some bogus money 
across the bar. 

He did not know what kind of money had 
been passed, whether bills or coin, but said 
they had the man down on the floor, and old 
Dutch, his boss, (whom I knew quite well) 
had sent him up to ask me if I would go and 
arrest the fellow, who was pretty drunk and 
gave confused and contradictory answers 
when questioned about the money and 
himself, 

During the year there had been a great 
number of bogus bills of high denomination, 
notably a United States treasury bill of ten 
dollars sent broadcast all through the States 
and Canada. The banks, the stores the mar- 
kets and saloons, the detectives and police 
force, all were on the watch for this par- 
ticular bill, especially as the Government at 
Washington had offered a handsome reward 
for the apprehension of the forger; so, im- 
mediately thinking of the promised reward 
and hoping to get upon the track of some 
one of the counterfeiters, my troubles, imag- 
inary and real, vanished for the moment, and 
I hurried down to find out what I could be- 
fore the man was examined at headquarters. 
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In a few minutes I reached the (18) rail- 
way office, which was at the foot of Yonge 
street, on the Esplanade, and, as I turned 
into the outer doorway of the restaurant 
nearby, I heard a drunken voice, hoarse and 
loud, that made my heart stand still. I 
pushed aside the swinging doors that led 
into the pleasant little bar-room; the place 
was lighted brightly, everything distinct; 
as I looked around I realized at once the 
Fates had surely been working overtime, 
for, straight in front of me, in an old arm 
chair, struggling with two men who held him 
by the arms, sat Ab Johnson, his great-coat 
torn, necktie, collar, hat and pieces of his 
clothing on the floor, a great dark ring 
around one eye, his countenance flushed with 
drink, distorted by evil passions, cursing his 
captors, who tried in vain to tie his hands 
and legs and bind him to the chair in which 
he sat. 

I was in evil plight and could not tempor- 
ize; caught in a tangled web; hopeless; no 
time to think; yet, suddenly, there came to 
me, as if some hidden and long-forgotten 
organ had come to life within my breast, the 
sense of Duty. Happen what might, I would 
do my duty, first and last. 
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gain a little time, as I glanced around the 


room and turned to Dutchie, who leaned 
against the counter of the bar. 


‘‘Plenty matter,’’? replied Dutch, ‘‘dis 
young man, he dry to pass a ten-spot, and, 
ven I not gif it pack, he dry to kill me mit de 
pottle. Den we fight and gif him one black 
eye. I ask you, Jack, to take him to de sta- 
tion quick. He spoil my pizness, fighting 
here. Fighting is not good for eyes nor 
pizness.’’ 


The room had become suddenly still and 
T knew at once that Ab had recognized 
my voice and was trying to recover his 
equilibrium. 

‘‘Where is the bill he tried to pass?’’ said 
I, looking straight at Ab, who caught the 
corner of my eye, as I turned to Dutch. 
‘‘Here it is,’? said the Dutchman. And he 
held the greenback before a lamp, spread out 
between his short fat fingers. ‘‘You see dot 
signature? De leetle crossbars and tings dey 
eall de scroll-vork is missing at de bottom 
and de top. My manager up at de bank shew 
me de odder day how to tell de bogus bills. 
You see dot bill is bogus for yourself, hay?”’ 
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I took it and, at a glance, knew the thing 
was counterfeit, fresh from the printing 
press, new and crisp; and the question came 
to me insistent,—how did Ab Johnson get a 
brand-new bill, printed from the engraver’s 
plate? Had he more than one? Was he a 
greengoods man, selling them on commis- 
sion, or had he bought a few to pass 
himself? 

Tt was for me to find out quickly, just 
what he knew, and where I stood in the af- 
fair, because, in the distance, looming up, I 
saw there might be serious trouble, not only 
for Ab Johnson, but for his family and 
myself. 

I put the bill within my breast, and told 
Dutch I’d hand it in as evidence at head- 
quarters; walked over, without a word, to Ab, 
and clapped a pair of handcuffs on his 
wrists, put his hat on, buttoned up his coat, 
took him by the collar and jerked him rough- 
ly to his feet. 

‘“Gome on with me,’’ said I. ‘‘No noise 
or trouble, or I’ll break your head.”’ 

Linking my left arm through his right, my 
baton in my hand, I hustled him through the 
door and out into the street before he had 
time to think or act; several of the loafers 
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in the bar, through idle curiosity, followed 
us, but I sent them quickly about their busi- 
ness as I wished to be alone with Ab, who 
seemed to have regained his senses and soon 
showed me that he was quite aware of what 
he’d done and the consequences thereof. 

‘‘For Christ’s sake, Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘let 
me go. The bill is counterfeit all right; but 
the trouble is I’ve got a thousand more con- 
cealed about my waist. If you take me to the 
station, the Inspector is sure to have me 
searched from head to foot, and, if they’re 
found, it means ten years.”’ 

““Tt’s too bad,’’ said I, ‘‘but if you had a 
million it would be just the same. I’m go- 
ing to do my duty, even if I have to walk a 
narrow path. Nothing you can say or do will 
alter me; so keep your trouble to yourself, 
for, the more you tell me, the worse for you. 
And don’t try to break away from me or I’ll 
erack your skull.’’ 

The cunning rascal, thinking he could ap- 
peal to me on other grounds, hastened to 
attack me where he thought I’d be most 
vulnerable. 

‘“‘But, Jack,’’ said he, ‘‘think of Lena. | 
What will she say? At least, for her sake, 
give me time to hide the wad of bills in some 
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place of safety. I’ll give them to you, if 
you but say the word, and you can destroy 
or hide them as you please.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ replied I, ‘‘and make me a crim- 
inal like yourself. Once for all, apart from 
any consideration of myself or you or mem- 
bers of your family, understand, you can’t 
change me one iota, and the less you say the 
better for yourself when your trial comes.’’ 

He became hoarse with passion and told 
me both Dick and Lena knew he had the roll, 
‘that, if he were brought to trial, they would 
find themselves in the same box as he, and, 
finally, that I’d rue the hour I placed him 
within the shadow of the Law; at which 
threat I bade him be quiet; but he still per- 
sisted, raving like a madman, and only 
stopped when I twisted up his arm and made 
him squirm with pain. 

He spoke no more; and so, T brought him 
to the office, where, having explained the 
criminal nature of his offense, the Inspector 
took him in charge at once and had him 
searched. 

Upon his person, sewed within his waist- 
coat, were ten large packages of one hun- 
dred each; all new, some almost wet with 
ink; when questioned, he refused to answer, 
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and, as he was led away to his cell, it fell to 
my lot to tell about the man himself; and, of 
course, I had to admit I was acquainted with 
his family and, in fact, boarded with his 
mother, and knew him well. 

At this last admission, | saw a change 
come over the Inspector’s face; without a 
word, he opened a little drawer, drew out a 
bluish paper, held it in front of him and then 
looked down at me, across his spectacles, for 
several moments, thinking deeply, and spoke 
again, this time with a note of warning or 
suspicion, I could hardly say which, so faint 
that I should hardly have noticed it had | 
not been on edge and keen to see anything, 
however small, which might reflect upon my 
honour and that of Dick and Lena. 

‘‘T have just received from Washington,’’ 
he said, ‘‘a letter, in which they tell me 
they’re sure the ten-dollar bill is being made 
across the line, in fact here in Toronto. 
They’ve traced the bills repeatedly and they 
always start their travels from this vicin- 
ity, sometimes singly, at other times in 
bunches, always diverging from a common 
source. 

‘‘Jim Pinchin, our best detective, as 
you know, who’s been on the job since sum- 
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mer, told me only this morning that he was 
quite certain the bill was the work of several 
people; he thinks, from a careful inspection, 
with the glass, of many copies of the ‘bogus 
pills,—he thinks, I say (and he looked at me 
in a curious way), that a woman does the 
signatures, not an old one either, but one 
with exceptionally good eyesight, strong 
wrists, and nerves of steel.’’ 

Then, looking quickly from the paper, he 
suddenly said: 

‘Tg there a young girl in this Johnson 
family with whom you stay?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied I, ‘‘there is, and her name 
is Lena.”’ 

‘“Good-looking perhaps?’’ Again the cur- 
ious look upon his face, but, this time kindly 
and mixed with pity. 

‘‘Well—yes,’”’ said I, in a hesitating tone 
of voice, and blushing until I even felt my 
ears get warm. 

Then, judging from the Inspector’s man- 
ner that it would be best to let him know .at 
once the truth of my connection with the 
family I told him, in as few words as pos- 
sible, how I had met Dick Johnson by 
chance, afterwards going to live with him 
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when I changed my job, and that I hoped to 
marry Lena in the Spring. 

T also told him that Ab was the black 
sheep of the family, did no work as far as 1 
could see, and went on sprees whenever he 
got the opportunity and had the funds. The 
old Inspector listened attentively to my 
stcry; when I finished, he looked down at 
me with a friendly but sober face and told 
me frankly that he was afraid I had got be- 
yond my depth and that, in order to satisfy 
himself and allay suspicion, he’d have to 
send a man at once along with me to search 
old Johnson’s house. He was sorry for my 
sake that such a step was necessary. Lut it 
was clearly his duty so to do; and rang at 
once for Jim Pinchin, who happened to be 
on duty in a room not far away. 

Speed was all-important from the 
Inspector’s point of view; so Jim was 
sent down to a_ livery stable near 
the (19) City Hall to hire a _ horse 
and cutter, with instructions to return as 
soon as possible to pick me up and get the 
warrant which. meanwhile would be issued, 
giving us legal permission to search the 
house. I was in an awkward box. No doubt 
of that. Going to a house where I had been 
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a trusted inmate for many months, to treat 
them as criminals, pry into their most priv- 
ate affairs, search their premises, and one 
of them my sweetheart! 

A feeling of despair came over me and 
when I heard sleighbells outside and saw J im 
Pinchin at the station door, my heart sank 
into my boots; to add to my discomfiture, I 
heard the Inspector say to Jim, as we left, 
that a squad of six would follow us as soon 
as he could get them up; evidently expecting 
trouble when we reached our destination. I 
took the reins while Jim sat back and chatt- 
ed as we sped along the icy roads, and, in 
less than fifteen minutes, we drew up before 
the place where I had spent so many pleas- 
ant hours with Dick and Lena. 

T tied the horse up to a tree and asked Jim 
if he would allow me to go in first and pre- 
pare the family for the shock; but he told me 
that his instructions were distinct on that 
one point; he was not to allow me to enter 
first—_no reason assigned, but I suppose the 
object was to take them unawares. 

T showed him the little path leading to the 
house; we walked up to the front door, fac- 
ing west; and Jim, when he got close beside 
the entrance, asked me if L had a latch key. 
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‘*T have,’’ said I. ‘‘But you’ll admit I have 
no right to use it on such an occasion ag the 
present. You surely understand that I am 
here tonight, not as a friend or lodger, but 
as a stranger and an enemy; so that I really 
have no legal right to use the key.’’ 

“It is a point well taken,’’? replied Jim. 
‘‘If we used the key under the present cir- 
cumstances, I might get into trouble with 
the Chief. Ill knock.’’ 

He gave two knocks, then three, but no 
one came; impatient, a-series of double 
knocks, like the rattling of a kettle drum. I 
heard footsteps, the turning of a key; a light 
appeared, as the door was opened on the 
chain, and a woman’s voice asked sharply 
who was there. 

‘‘Open the door, Lena,’’ said I, ‘‘and let 
us in.’’ 

At which, the chain was slid back and 
dropped and the door moved slowly inwards, 
showing us Lena with an anxious face, a 
lighted candle in her hand. . 

‘‘Where is your latch-key for the other 
door? Did you lose it, Jack?’’ 

‘‘T have it,’’ replied I, ‘‘but I did not use 
it, as I’ve come on business. I have bad 
news for you. Ab is in trouble. Tried to pass 
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a bogus bill, and I was sent up here with a 
detective to search his room.’’ 

Her face grew white and rigid and, step- 
_ ping back, she slammed the door; but Jim 
was too quick for her and put his heavy boot 
within the open space and held it back. 

I caught a glimpse of her as she lowered 
the candle and looked at Jim’s foot; then she 
turned aside and called for Dick. 

‘‘Gome quick,’’ she said, ‘‘they’re going 
to search the house. That traitor Jack is 
here, with a detective at his heels.”’ 

T heard an answering voice, high-pitched 
with rage, and suddenly, without warning, 
the door was thrown wide open in front of 
us and there stood Dick, leaning on his 
cane, a pistol in his left hand, pale but quite 
composed; who, when he saw us, called out, 
‘hands up.’’ Like a flash, both Jim and I 
went speechless and stood, like two dum- 
mies, with our hands held high above our 
heads, while Lena, in the background, her 
head thrown back, watchful and alert, her 
face now all aflame with rage, looked, more 
than ever, like the Roman Agrippina. 

“T have an order,’’ said Jim  Pinchin, 
‘‘duly signed and sealed, to search the 
house.”’ 
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‘‘There’ll be no searching here to-night,’’ 
replied Dick. ‘‘The first man puts his 
foot across the doorstep gets a bullet in his 
heart.’’ 

‘*But, Dick,’’ said I. ‘‘Let me explain. No 
harm is meant. The Inspector found some 
bogus bills on Ab, and thought he might 
have more concealed somewhere in his room. 
If you have done no wrong, there is surely 
nothing that you should fear.’’ 

‘Don’t listen to the spy and traitor,’’ said 
Lena. ‘‘Shoot him like a sneaking cur if he 
moves a hand or foot.’’ 

‘*Dick,’’ said I, ‘‘you know I am no sneak 
or traitor. Ab was caught down at the rail- 
way bar trying to pass a bill, and old Dutea 
sent for me to arrest him. What was I to 
do? Only my duty. When I took him to the 
station the Inspector searched him and 
found a wad of counterfeits in his waistcoat. 
I told him I knew his family and then he 
sent me here along with Jim to find out 
where he got the bills and if he had more 
concealed within the house. 

‘“That’s the whole story and the truth.’’ 

At this moment, without warning, Jim 
Pinchin made a quick movement with one 
hand and stepped slightly forward. There 
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was a flash, a loud report that echoed through 
the hall; I saw Jim pitch forward on his 
face; a sudden gust of frosty wind blew out 
the light and at the same time Dick and Lena 
disappeared. 

T shut the door, crossed into my room and 
made a light, dragged Jim, bleeding and 
helpless, and laid him on my bed. I cut his 
clothes away and soon discovered that the 
pall had entered below his left collar-bone 
and, although there was much blood, no dan- 
ger from the wound. The wavering. light 
had doubtless spoiled Dick’s aim and saved 
two lives. 

Meanwhile, as I sat by Jim and tried to 
check the flow of blood, I heard above me the 
sounds of hurrying feet, from one room to 
another, the opening and closing of cupboard 
doors and drawers, and, amid the noise, 
Dick’s voice, high and penetrating, giving 
instructions; stealthy steps upon the stairs, 
the creaking of the kitchen door; lights 
came and went, the door closed carefully, 
and I heard no more until the sound of 
sleighbells told me that all the family had 
left the house and probably had taken the 
mare and cutter in order to escape. 

The silence deepened’ in the house, no 
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sound but Jim’s laboured breathing; stun- 
ned, bewildered, Hope no longer held out to 
me her beckoning hand; all my aims and 
aspirations gone; deserted by my only 
friend, by my sweetheart, I felt like someone 
lost within a forest, no guiding hand or mark — 
to point out the road that leads to happiness 
or even peace. 

Then I heard the front door open, and 
there stood Dick, bareheaded, no longer 
flushed with passion, but with a calm, pecu- 
liar, settled look upon his face I recognized 
so well, showing that he had decided on some 
course of action, to turn him from which 
would be impossible. 

He closed the door, walked across the hall _ 
into my room, and, stooping down, looked 
carefully at Jim and felt his pulse. 

‘““T’ll stay here, Jack,’’ said he, ‘‘you’d 
better get a doctor. There’s one on Bloor 
street near Yonge.’’ 

‘‘Why did you act so foolhardy,’’ cried I, 
‘and shoot without a cause?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ replied Dick, ‘‘you’ll soon know 
why. When one is born a criminal, friend- 
ship, education and religion don’t count for 
much. You couldn’t understand our ways or 
thgughts if you knew us for a hundred years. 
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Never mind. The game is up at last. The 
whole family is guilty, all in the same box. 
One thing I’m sure of, and you’d better hear 
it now and take it to heart—you’ll never see 
your sweetheart any more. She’s gone for 
good, with Dad and Mother.”’ 

‘¢And what about you?’’ said I. 

‘‘Wor me,’ replied Dick, ‘‘well, I came 
back to save your honour and your reputa- 
tion and, what is of as much importance, 
your job. Circumstances all point to you as 
guilty, and only I can save you. Ab would 
not hesitate to sacrifice your name and swear 
away your life, if, by doing so, he might save 
his own.”’ 

‘“Dick,’’? said I, ‘‘one good turn deserves 
another. A squad is coming here from the 
station, to search the house. T heard the In- 
spector tell Jim so. They’ll soon be here, 
so save yourself and go, before they come.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Dick, ‘‘my mind’s made up. 
Without my aid and evidence, you’d find it 
bard to save your name. I know Ab well. 
T’ll stay here and see it out, even if I have. 
to blab our whole business to the world. 
Besides, I’m sick of the old life about which 
you know nothing; always working in the 
dark, chased from town to town, no home, 
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no friends, what is money? You know that 
I would willingly have left it long ago to 
start out fresh in some foreign land; but 
now, instead of California, I’ll have to spend 
the few days left to me inside prison walls. 
Oh! I was a fool—. But this is idle talk. Go 
and get a doctor.”’ 

‘‘Here they come,’’ said I, as I heard a 
double set of sleighbells tinkling cheerfully — 
out in the road. 

‘All the better,’’ said Dick. ‘‘They can’t 
come too soon for me.’’ 

They were the last words he spoke to me 
until I saw him off to prison. 

In a few minutes, the house was in the 
possession of the Law, and, before another 
day had dawned, Dick was taken to the 
station, two guards placed in the house to 
watch for visitors and see that nothing was 
disturbed, and I myself got notice from the 
Chief that my services would no longer be 
required and, in the meantime, that I was to 
consider myself just a prisoner of the 
Crown, out on parole. 

I haven’t much more to tell. Old 
Johnson with his wife and Lena escaped. 
No trace of him was ever found, and, though 
for many years I spent much time and money 
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searching for my sweetheart, I never heard 
a word about her or her parents. 


Dick and Ab were brought to trial, Dick 
making a full confession of the whole affair, 
which caused great excitement through the 
town and country, and even in the States. 


It appeared that I had had the misfortune: 
to fall in with a family, trained from child- 
hood in the business of counterfeiting bank- 
notes and bills. All were of the criminal class. 
with the exception perhaps of Dick. Old 
Johnson did the engraving of the plates, Lena 
and the mother forged the signatures, while 
the printing of the bills was entrusted to. 
Dick, who, being the scholar of the family, 
kept track of all the printed notes, while Lena 
took charge of the plates, when not in use. 


Ab’s work was to sell the greengoods (20) 
to customers, wholesale or retail. The little 
stationery store was but a blind. The father 
had been well-known in England, where he 
had learned his trade, if such it might be 
called, and had come to Canada, where, in a 
quiet town, unobserved and unsuspected, 
specially protected after I had gone to live 
with them, he made the ten dollar bill which 
gave the authorities so much trouble and 
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might have caused prolonged expense but 
for Ab’s unfortunate taste for drink. 

Dick was right about my case. Public 
prejudice against the police; Ab’s sworn 
statement that I knew about the counterfeit- 
ing and had arrested him only through spite; 
the common belief that I could not have lived 
on terms of intimacy with the Johnson fam- 
ily and been ignorant of their business; fin- 
ally, my infatuation for Lena, which the old 
Inspector admitted, with much reluctance, I 
had confessed to him; all conspired to in- 
fluence both Judge and Jury, and, had it not 
been for Dick’s evidence, given freely as all 
could see, I should, perhaps, have landed 
within prison walls. 

Even as it was, I should certainly not have 
got my job back on the Force but for an in- 
cident that turned the scales of Justice in my 
favour and saved me from an ignominious 
fate. | 

Dick had been repeatedly questioned about 
the engraver’s plates, three in number, but 
could give no information about them, no 
clue to the place where they were hidden. He 
stated that Lena always had charge of them 
and usually hid them in a hollow of the wall 
behind her bedroom door and, that, on the 
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night his people fled, he had asked her for 
them; but, looking in the customary hiding- 
place, they had disappeared. 

He was quite sure his sister had not taken 
them for she seemed as much surprised as he 
himself was when she found that they were 
gone. 

Of course the house was’ ransacked, 
searched from top to bottom, walls pulled 
down, floors taken up, even the chimneys de- 
molished; but no plates were found. 

Then, one day, the last one of the 
trial, I thought of what I’d seen the 
night when Lena walked in her sleep. 
I asked permission to tell my _ story 
in the court-room. The Bible, which 
still lay in its place, was brought to Court 
and examined by an expert, when it was seen 
that each back contained a recess beneath 
the cover, and in one of these lay the pack- 
age I had seen Lena hide, rolled in beeswax 
and sealed securely in a chamois sack. It 
contained the missing plates. 3 

Immediately, I became a hero in the public 
eye, surely a God-forsaken hero, but grateful 
for the fickle sympathy which enabled me to 
get back my job. 

Dick got seven years, but only lived three 
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months in confinement, dying of a galloping 
decline. I saw him many times and helped, 
as well as I could, to prepare him for his 
journey to that land of peace where I know 
he sits, basking in the sunshine, and waits 
for me. All I have left of him is the old oak 
stick he used to carry, which he gave me just 
before he died. Jim Pinchin and I were the 
only mourners at his grave. 

And Ab? Well, the Devil takes care of 
his own, at least for a while. He was sent 
down for ten years but served not more than 
three. They said he got religion and joined 
some strange peculiar sect who believed in 
transmigration or predestination or trans- 
figuration; it does not matter much; only, it 
helped him, along with good behaviour, to 
get his time reduced. 

There is a little store down Yonge street, 
T’ll not tell you where, and, if you happened 
to drop in some day to buy—I’ll not tell you 
what, you’d see a tall, well-made man, very 
pale from indoor work, hair snow-white, 
clean, even skin, civil and obliging, some- 
times a look of awful agony on his handsome 
face, from inward pain; that’s Ab Johnson, 
but he goes by another. name, no matter 
what. He hasn’t long to live; and, though he 
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hopes (at least they tell me so) to land in 
Heaven, I’m quite sure the Devil will claim 
him when he dies and he’ll have to pass 
through many years of Purgatory before 
he’s fit company for Dick or even Lena. 

I only met him once. He came to see me 
at the Station, and, for the family’s sake, ! 
asked him to have supper at my boarding- 
house, and, after supper, took him to my 
room. He’d hardly entered when I saw his 
_ eyes fixed on the old oak stick belonging to 
his brother which I always kept hanging 
upon a nail beside my bed. Walking over, 
he took it from the nail, and asked me if 
Dick had told me its history. 

‘‘No,’’ said I, eurtly, ‘‘I suppose he had it 
made for his infirmity.’’ 

‘‘Have you a screw-driver?’’ said Ab. ‘‘I 
think I can show you something strange.’’ 
T found one in a chest nearby and gave it to 
him. Turning up the ferrule on the end of 
Dick’s cane, he scraped away some dirt, and 
there appeared a screw head which, after a 
little effort, he succeeded in turning; and, in 
a few moments, to my surprise, I saw a long 
brass-headed screw come out; following it a 
plug of ebony, then a fragile metal tube 
which slid in two, disclosing four compart- 
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ments, each one filled with bogus bills neatly 
rolled in packages of ten. 

‘‘What do you think of that?’’ said Ab, 
‘‘There’s enough money there to buy this 
house.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think at all,’’ replied I. ‘‘I know 
now what you used to steal from Dick. Just 
hand over those things to me, and leave the 
room. Good-bye.’’ 

And so I sent him on his way, his face red 
with anger; and screwed the cane together 
and hung it in its place upon the wall, where 
it always will remain as long as I’m alive; 
doubly dear to me because it grasped the 
hand of him I loved, though he dwelt and 
died within the shadowy borderland of 
Crime. 

Moriarty leaned back upon his chair, 
picked up his pipe, lighted it, took several 
puffs, and sat, a mournful look of resigna- 
tion on his usually stern and sombre face, 
lost in recollections of the past. 

‘“What became of the bills?’’ said Dune, 
abruptly. ; 

‘“Well,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I kept them for some 
time as a sort of what-you-call-a souvenir, 
and then, one day—”’ 
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But we were not fated to hear the re- 
mainder of his story, for, suddenly, there 
was a rushing sound outside, hurried steps 
upon the stairs, a pounding of fists upon the 
door, to the accompaniment of the Irish 
Landlady’s well-known voice. 


‘Now, Misther Innes, ye promised me the 
company would lave before the Sabbath, and 
shure it’s afther midnight now, and me a 
poor lone woman tryin’ to make a livin’ and 
not able to get me rest at all fer a lot of loaf- 
ers that lays around all day and steals a 
widdy’s sleep at night.’’ 

Then, as Sandy unlocked the door and 
opened it with a look of doubt upon his face, 
there was a fresh outburst at the sight of 
Jack trying to get together the various 
pieces of his uniform. 

‘‘Glory be to Peter, Moriarty, is it yer- 
self? Bad cess to the like of it all I ever 
seen; and you a full-grown man, with whisk- 
ers, puttin’ in yer time like this, a game- 
cock with a lot of dunghill bantams. Shure 
yer ould enough to be their fahther.”’ 

She walked into the room, stood in the 
middle of the floor and, with a longing glance 
directed sideways towards the beer-keg, put 
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one hand upon her hip and with the other 
waved us to the door. 

‘‘Now, Sandy Innes, I give ye  notiss; 
ye’ve paid yer rint till the sivinteenth of 
March, and that’s Saint Patrick’s day, God 
bless his soul; afther that ye stay here no 
more. I give ye notiss and take these boobs 
ye’ve gathered here as witnesses, along wid 
Moriarty, that ye quit this room come three 
week this very night. Ye say ye’re gintlemin 
all. I take yez at yer wurrud. Then out 
like gintlemin, ye go and lave this room. It’s 
good fer yez the Law is riprisinted here by 
poor ould Jack or I’d throw yez all down 
Stairs.’’ 

There was a general scramble for hats and 
coats, and, in a short time all had gone ex- 
cept Moriarty, who was busy, when Dune 
and I departed, tugging at his top-boots, 
while Sandy was engaged in his usual hope- 
‘less task of fighting a bloodless battle of 
words against the language of Erin-go- 
‘bragh. 

Alas! poor, Jack. We waited for him 
‘at the bottom of the stairway and bade 
him good night, thanking him for his kind- 
ness in coming to our aid as a friend in time 
~of need. It was the last time we saw him 
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alive, for, a few nights afterwards, he was 
on a beat near York street and, in trying to 
settle a dispute between some darkies from 
the racetrack, was shot right through the 
heart. 

Word of his death was passed around 
by Dunc and Curly, and, on the day of the 
funeral, the members of the Onion Club paid 
their last respects by marching in a body, up 
Yonge street, to a little cemetery beyond 
Hogg’s Hollow that lay, within a grove of 
cedar trees, in a clearing of the bush, close 
by the roadside; no house within a mile; no 
sound except the chattering of the snowbirds 
or the faint fall of some distant woodman’s 
axe; secluded, peaceful, lonely, still. 

They say that corpse is blessed on 
which shines no sun; if so, Jack had 
a fitting day for his journey to the 
land of Rest. They buried him midst 
snow and sleet, a north-east gale that 
blew, high overhead, unmerciful; a dark and 
gloomy sky. We listened to the Service for 
the Dead and saw earth scattered on his 
coffin as they lowered it beneath the frozen 
ground; the grave diggers, two old men who 
looked like representatives of Father Time 
with red, bleary eyes and purple noses, filled 
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in the empty space; soon there was nothing 
but a mound of earth mixed with snow and 
ice: so, we placed a wreath of immortelles 
upon his grave and said good-bye. 

As we walked back home, a sobered crowd, 
I thought of Dick and Lena Johnson, wonder- 
ed what they looked like after twenty years 
and if they both would be upon the other side 
of Jordan to welcome poor old Jack. All that 
afternoon and evening, even in my troubled 
sleep, I seemed to see the preacher standing 
by the open grave; and in my ears kept ring- 
ing the old familiar words that he had 
spoken, the Christian’s hope of Immortality : 
‘‘T am the Resurrection and the Life; who- 
soever believeth in me shall never die.’’ 


SS 9 iy 
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NOTES 


(1) The modern toast-master. 


(2) Old Grimes was one of the humorous songs 
of the last century and may still be found in collec- 
tions of college glees. The air was similar to that of 
‘Auld lang syne” The first verse ran: 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more; 
He wore a single breasted coat 
That buttoned down before. 
His heart was open as the day, 
His feelings all were true; 
His hair, it was inclined to grey, 
He wore it in a queue. 


(3) I do nct know this gentleman’s name: some 
one told me long afterwards that Jim Ballantyne 
(Rev. Prof. Ballantyne) was the man who got the 
by-law passed; this, however, is a mistake, as Jim 
was in my year, I knew him well, and hhe was never 
‘a member of the Onion Club. 


(4) Opening lines of Virgil’s Eneid, Book 2. 


(5) St. John’s Ward was bounded by Yonge, Col- 
lege, Queen street avenue and Queen street. In 187 0- 
80 this district was much in the same state as it is 
to-day, except that the foreign population consisted 
principally of darkies instead of Jews, Italians and 
Chinamen. 


(6) Although Sandy was a constant student of 
the Bible he makes a mistake here: 
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Peter in his epistle 1—IV.: 8 says that “‘Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins.”’ 


(7) For many years Mathematical Master at 
Harbord Street Collegiate Institute. 


(8) This may still be purchased in the music 
stores. 


(9) I have never been able to trace the origin of 
this song. Johnny Cox said it was an old English air 
and that he had learned it from some of his people. 
Dr. Goggin informed me recently that a copy of it is 
preserved in the British Museum. 

(10) Jim McDougall was a well-known figure in 
the old Residence from 1876 to 1880. He was one of 
the first to take a course in what was then known as 
Practical Science, and when he left the School, be- 
came a surveyor and civil engineer. For many years 
he was consulting engineer to the County of York. 

We sat on the same bench at Upper Canada Col- 
lege and I remember I looked up to him with amaze- 
ment and respect because he was able, by some 
curious muscular arrangement, to move either ear, 
or both together, through quite a perceptible distance 
and the top of his scalp through at least an inch. One 
of our greatest amusements was to get Jim to wiggle 
his ears and scalp. 


(11) There was a pond, shaded on the west by 
pine trees, just south of the present Hart House. It 
was about an acre in extent and was used chiefly by 
the darkies from St. John’s Ward as a swimming 
tank for their bull dogs. The students used it in Win- 
ter for skating. It finally became stagnant, as civil- 
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zation advanced on Bloor street and the stream that 
fed it, dried up: and somewhat of a nuisance: so 
about 1880 it was drained off. 


(12) This gentleman came from Coboconk. His 
pseudonym is Silas Smith and he will appear in 
future studies. Many of my happiest hours were 
spent with him, fishing and shooting, hunting and 
trapping in the lakes and streams that filled the 
country round about his home, the big and little 
Mud-Turtle, Four-mile lake, Gull river and the Goe- 
lon, the Horseshoe and Kah-she-shah-ga-mog. 


(13) The first chemical Laboratory, now used as 
a Senate Chamber (1923), forming the South-West 
corner of the Main Building (University College in 
reality). The western wing of the building in the 
rear, was, at the time mentioned (1877) a residence 
for men, with steward’s quarters and dining-hall. 


(14) Andrew J. Bell, who will appear in a sub- 
sequent study entitled ‘An examination in Logic. He 
graduated in 1878 and is still teaching Latin in 
Victoria College. 


(15) This is really supposed to be an imitation 
of the bag pipes. 


(16) This church is still in the same spot, corner 
of College street and Bellevue avenue. It was the first 
church built west of Spadina avenue. Burnt about 
1865 and restored. The region to the north of it was 
a commons in Moriarty’s time, with a few farm 
houses here and there: the portion adjoining the 
University grounds peing a favourite place for holding 
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the annual reviews of the soldiers every twenty- 
fourth of May. 


(17) Moriarty no doubt refers here to the three 
sisters, Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, supposed by the 
Greeks to have presided over human destinies, Clotho 
spinning out the web of Life, while Lachesis deter- 
mined its length and Atropos finally cut the tie 
which connected Life with Death. 


(18) Known at that time as the Great Western 
Station. Still standing and used as a freight shed 
(1923). I think the Dutchman’s name was Heimrod. 


(19) At that time the City Hall was at Saint 
Lawrence Market. 


(20) The business of counterfeiting is conducted 
in various ways. The man who engraves the plates 
sometimes sells them, when finished and lets others 
do the printing. Usually, however, the engraver has 
several confederates who do the printing and forge 
the signatures. Then, once a year, a large number of 
bills is run off, after which the whole paraphernalia 
of printing is destroyed and the plates hidden away 
or buried until required again. 

The bills are sold to a wholesale dealer, the latter 
selling them in turn at a high discount to the man 
in the street. The bogus bills are known as green- 
goods and the process of selling them to the public 
is termed shoving the queer. As’a rule no coutterfeiter 
will ever try to pass a bill of his own making. 


Note—The music on page 27 was arranged by F. 
S. Loudon. 
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